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LIGHT SHINES AROUND CROSS 


Against dark world background, Christian faith and love are bright 
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Discovery 


IN POUGHKEEPSIE, at a report meeting of the week’s evangelism 
visitation in one of the congregations, a young woman (mother) 
gave earnest testimony that we condense as follows: 

“When our pastor asked me to be one of the visitors in this pro- 
gram, I accepted only because this church has meant so much to me 
since I’ve lived here. When we started out calling on that first night, 
my knees were shaking, my heart quaking. I just didn’t feel up to it. 
During the first visit, I took courage. 

“It was, as our pastor said, simply a matter of being ourselves, 
friendly and earnest. The rest of the calls were a delight. Before, 
I'd always been afraid to meet people. This week I’ve found myself. 
I can meet people—I have something to give them! Shackles are 
off and I have a new sense of self-confidence. My outlook on life 
has been completely changed.” 

When the Gospel surges not only to, but through people, they 
verify again the promise of Jesus, “Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
And they echo the refrain of the one who exclaimed, “Behold I was 
dead, and now, I live!” C. M. WEIHE 
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COVER PICTURE: Protestant periodicals were asked by Church World Service to use a cover 
picture of a church steeple this week to illustrate the theme symbol of "One Great Hour of 
Sharing’ on March 12. Our cover photograph, made by the Rev. George B. McCreary of 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, illustrates the Christian cross still bright with light amid the sur- 
rounding gloom of a darkened world. It symbolizes radiant Christian faith. 


Next Week: THREAT IN CHINA - - - - By Harold Whetstone 
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Jews won't surrender orphanage 

The Lutheran-owned Syrian orphanage 
and other charitable institutions in Jeru- 
salem will be kept by Israel, Aubrey Eban 
told the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council in Geneva on Feb. 24. The gov- 
ernment of Israel, he said, will not yield 
to a suggestion of the United States - 
ernment that the church property shoul 

é returned to its owners, 

e orphanage was a large vocational 
school for Arab boys, begun in a small 
way by Ludwig Schneller 90° years ago. 
Previous to the war it had been supported 
by Germans, Swiss, and Americans. It 
was seized by the Jewish militia (Hag- 
anah) on March 17, 1948, just after it 
had been turned over to the Lutheran 
World Federation by officials of the Brit- 
ish government. 


Properties worth millions 

According to a report to The New 
York Times, Mr. Eban told the UN Coun- 
cil that ‘it would be abhorrent to world 
opinion and contrary to the United Na- 


tions Charter” to return to its owners + 


property which had been held by Ger- 
mans. (German societies which exercised 
control over the Syrian orphanage have 
deeded it to the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, but the transfer of title has not been 
recognized by Israel.) 

Besides the Syrian orphanage, the dea- 
coness hospital in Jerusalem and the 
Talitha Kumi school for girls are being 
held by Israel. The properties are worth 
millions of dollars. 

An appeal to the Trusteeship Council 
on behalf of the church property in 
Palestine had been made by Dr. O. Fred- 
erick Nolde on Feb.-8. He said that hos- 
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_ Erling Eidem who retires on May 1. Thi 


pitals, orphanages, and schools should be 
safeguarded along with “the holy places.” 


Brilioth will be archbishop - | 

Selection of Dr. Yngve Brilioth as the 
next archbishop of Uppsala was an 
nounced by the king of Sweden in lati 
February. Dr. Brilioth was one of thre’ 
who had been nominated by agencie 
of the church. ; 

Dr. Brilioth will succeed Archbishoy 


archbishop-elect is 58 years old, a note: 
writer on medieval liturgy, an outstandin’ 
representative of Anglican Church influ 
ence in the Church of Sweden. 


Country pastor travels far 

It takes 10,427 miles of driving eac’ 
year for the pastor of a rural parish t 
cover the 123-square-mile area assigne 
him in his ministry. .. . He stays six yea: 
and two months in his parish before mo» 
ing to another. . . . His salary is $2,8( 
and parsonage, just about $100 less the: 
the average for all pastors of the Unite 
Lutheran Church. 

The figures were reported last mon! 
at a rural church institute conducted & 
the United Lutheran Board of Americz 
Missions. They resulted from a survé 
made by the Rev. Karl S. Henry. 

Pastors now in country parishes (com 
munities under 2,500 population) ha 
spent an average of 12 years and 
months in rural work. In 62 per cent 
their parishes the population is increw 
ing. In 73 per cent the church member 
ship is growing, in 13 per cent is declinif™ 

Fifty-eight of each 100 pastors in rus 
parishes were themselves brought up 
the country. Only 18 per cent have sp 
cial training for the rural field. 
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NE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING 


ast call for "Great Hour" 

Over radio and television networks this 
yeek, Americans will hear an appeal to 
'e in their churches next Sunday morn- 
ag for “one great hour of sharing.” The 
ation-wide publicity has been arranged 
y Church World Service, Protestant re- 
ef agency, with co-operation of Lutheran 
Vorld Action and others. 

Needs of refugees will be a central 
eme of the appeal. Much of the fund 
rought to Lutheran churches on March 
2 will help in financing relocation of 
isplaced persons. 
| A “Great Hour” in March of 1949 
rought in a major part of the year’s con- 
tibutions for Lutheran World Action. 


orld suicide 
“As representatives of Christian 
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churches we appeal for a gigantic new 
effort for peace,” said spokesmen of the 
World Council of Churches last month. 
At an executive committee meeting in 
Geneva the churchmen summed up the 
threat of the hydrogen bomb and its re- 
lation to Christian conscience. 

“The hydrogen bomb is the latest and 
most terrible step in the crescendo of war- 
fare which has changed war from a fight 
between men and nations to a mass mur- 
der of human life. Man’s rebellion against 
his Creator has reached such a point that 
unless stayed it will bring self-destruction 
upon him,” said the churchmen. 

The World Council representatives said 
they know “how strenuously the govern- 
ments have discussed peace in the past.” 
These discussions have not lessened sharp 
political conflicts. “The atomic danger 
develops uncontrolled.” Now is the time 
for “governments to enter into negotia- 
tions at once again, and to do everything 
in their power to bring the present tragic 
deadlock to an end.” 


Bible reading in New Jersey 

Along a dozen sectors in American life, 
skirmishes in the low-voltage battle of 
church and state were reported in Feb- 
ruary. There was victory for the churches 
in Paterson, New Jersey. Superior Court 
Judge Robert H. Davidson ruled that 
Bible reading and the Lord’s Prayer in 
public schools are not unconstitutional. 

Mother of a student at Hawthorne High 
School had brought suit against ’ Bible 
reading as contrary to the principle of 
separation of church and state. Judge 
Davidson ruled: “A repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer as a morning exercise, with- 
out comment or remark, and a reading 
from the Old Testament, without com- 
ment, are certainly not designed to incul- 
cate any particular dogma, creed, belief, 
or mode of worship.” 


‘Amish children out of school, 

Amish children in Lancaster county, 
Pertnsylvania, were absent again from 
school, reported Truant Officer Harlan 
Simmons. Their parents believe that af- 
ter 14 years of age children need no fur- 
ther schooling and should be put to work 
on the farm and “further educated at 
home in accordance with the Amish faith 
and practice.” The Amish are a Men- 
nonite sect of German origin. 

. The Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction has entered the case against 
the Amish parents because it involves “a 
question of vast public statewide interest, 


and also involves the same application * 


of the law to numerous other sects.” 

In Somerset county, Pennsylvania, a 
court ruled last spring that the state com- 
pulsory. education act could not be en- 
forced against the Amish under the con- 
stitutional guarantee of religious liberty. 
The county court decision was upheld by 
the state superior court in January. 

A court battle in Parkman Village, near 
Cleveland, Ohio, seemed settled when 
Amish parents offered to build schools of 
their own so their children would not be 
taken to public high schools. 


No money for orphanage 

A Presbyterian pastor, Dr. Frederick 
C. Fowler of Knoxville, Pennsylvania, 
went before Allegheny county commis- 
sioners last month to protest against pay- 
ments to church orphanages for support 
of children committed to them. The 
county pays $7.35 a week for each ward 
of the court who is assigned to a church 
home or school. 

Dr. Fowler protested against this as 
violation of separation of church and 
state. In his charges, he specified the Ro- 
-man Catholic Institute of the Holy Fam- 
ily, saying it received $85,000 from the 
county in six months. Dr. Fowler claimed 
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preparation for writing a piece on ‘') 
atican’s plans in Jerusalem.” 3} 
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that county officials are required to plac 
wards of the court in non-church institu) 
tions. 
Child-placing agencies and institutior) 
of the Lutheran church as well as othe 
churches depend to considerable exter 
upon court orders for support of childrer 


Churchmen take over Grand Rapids | 

Churches of Grand Rapids, Michiga¥ 
went all-out to bring voters to their pol! 
ing places for municipal elections on Fe! 
20. “Clean up City Hall,” said the citizey 
churchmen. 

When ballots were counted it w. 
learned that a church official and nation 
YMCA council director, Paul J. Goeb« 
had been elected mayor. The Rev. Lest 
C. Doerr of Cascade Christian Chur 
was on the city council, along with Lev. 
M. Dekorne and Gerrit Gritter, office 
in Christian Reformed congregations. 

Protestants, Roman Catholics, avsf 
Jews were allied in the battle for Gray} 
Rapids. 


Reporter assigned to Rome 

From Paul Blanshard had come a bay} 
which Roman Catholics did not app): 
ciate: American Freedom and Cathc.j, 
Power. Since publication last April 
it had sold about 100,000 copies, ee 
had been heavily attacked by Ron 
Catholic writers as a false picture of “J 
attempts of their church to influence 
United States government. 
Last month Mr. Blanshard had a rif 


assignment. He was going to Rome 


special correspondent_of The Nation WH 
report the “Holy Year.” General the 


of the Blanshard articles in The Nai i} 
will be “the Vatican in world polit | 


activities.” He ‘expects to visit Israe 1] 


At the Harvard Law School forum || 
month Mr. Blanshard debated with @ 
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CHRISTIANITY ON PASADENA BUS 

Jamphlets such as "'Six Steps to the New Life" 
sy E. Stanley Jones and others describing Chris- 
Jian thought were attached to an advertising 
ard on buses in Pasadena, California, last 
nonth. Riders could help themselves. In one 
week the passengers picked up 2,875 pamphlets. 
the project is sponsored by the evangelism de- 
partment of the Pasadena council of churches 


! ; . 

Rey. George H. Dunne, Jesuit priest who 
iad written articles in America in answer 
Freedom and Catholic 


ower. Mr. Blanshard said “the structure 
if the Catholic power is totalitarian_and 
iindemocratic. . . . The hierarchy tries to 
mpose that power on certain fundamental 
areas of our lives: taxation and the sep- 
tration of church and state; education, 
reedom of thought, marriage, medicine.” 
Father Dunne replied that Mr. Blan- 
shard “is no more qualified to discuss 
}atholicism than Gerald L. K. Smith is to 
Hiscuss Zionism. He cannot frame ob- 
jective opinions of anything Catholic.” 
aWhile some of his facts “might not be 
successfully challenged, the total picture 
j2reated is entirely false.” 


] 


arning to Catholics 

Salesmen for cemetery lots had been 
guiding Roman Catholics astray, ex- 
Jolained Archbishop John G. Murray of 


0 Americdn 
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St. Paul. “Representatives of non-Catholic 
cemeteries have been using high-pressure 
salesmanship,” he said. . ? 

The result, said the archbishop, is that 
when Roman Catholics have occasion to 
bury members of their families they ‘“dis- 
cover that no Catholic services may be 
held” in these unconsecrated cemcteries. 
To assure Roman:Catholic burial, bodies 
must be interred in “consecrated ground 
where the church will supervise their care 
until the day of resurrection.” 

The problem existed also in the Chi- 
cago archdiocese, said Cardinal Stritch. 
“It is a matter of great concern to us,” he 
wrote, “that many in the archdiocese dis- 
regard our regulations concerning the in- 
terment of Catholics in cemeteries other 
than Catholic cemeteries. We have be- 
come the more conscious of this disregard 
through information obtained by our 
Chancery Office in verifying facts dis- 
closed in obituary notices.” 


Problem for Catholics 

It was quite awkward to explain to the 
neighbors that some Roman Catholic 
priests have wives and children. The 
problem had come up recently in western 
Europe because refugee priests from east- 
ern countries had emigrated there. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the Roman 
Catholics practice the Latin rite, and 
among them the marriage of the clergy 
is forbidden. The ban on marriage was 
first pronounced in Spain in the fourth 
century, and spread slowly throughout 
western Catholicism. 

But priests. of the Eastern rite (most 
of them in Bulgaria, Romania, and other 
Communist countries) have never been 
obliged to practice celibacy. Most of 
them have from five to eight children 
apiece. “Possibly hundreds” of such 
priests are now seeking assignments in 
western Europe and America, reports 
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Barrett McGurn from Rome to The New 
York Herald Tribune. Bishops have been 
asked to make suitable explanation of the 
situation to local priests and the laity 
where the refugee priests are stationed. 


Good in Hollywood 

It should be made clear that not all 
movie stars are involved in scandals, 
clergymen in Hollywood said last month. 

“Only the misbehavior” of Hollywood 
gets publicity, said Dr. Jack MacArthur 
of the Fountain Avenue Baptist Church. 

. “There are many decent people in 
the motion picture industry,” 
Rev. Walter A. Mueller of the Hollywood 
Congregational Church. 

“Because one star made the front pages 
of the world’s press with the story of her 
frustrated love-life,” said Rev. J. Herbert 
Smith of All Saints Episcopal Church, 
Beverly Hills, people form an unfavorable 
opinion of the entire film colony. 
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Movie STARS AT CHURCH 
Movie cowboy Roy Rogers and his wife, 
Dale Evans, leaving Hollywood church 
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and opinions in full freedom,” he said. 
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To protect the reputation of othe 
Hollywood people the board of director 
of the Los Angeles Federation o 
Churches called last month for the retire 
ment from public life of “the central fig 
ures in the recent adulterous interlude: 

. without specifically naming the pec 
ple it was talking about. 

A Monday night Bible reading an 
hymn-singing group was formed las 
month by 25 motion picture personalitie 
in Hollywood, reports Religious New 
Service. Among them are Jane Russel 
Colleen Townsend, Porter Hall. “Ov 
purpose,” said Miss Russell, “is to haw 


» a place where people in the entertainmer 


world who are interested in religion ca 
get together .. .” 


Church front in Berlin 

One-party government in the Russia 
Zone area of East Germany didn’t pleas 
a Roman Catholic cardinal or a Luthera) 
bishop. 

The “National Front” which is beiry 
cultivated by the Socialist Unity Par 
(SED) and Communist organizatior 
should not have the support of any Re 
man Catholic priest, warned Konrad Ca | 
dinal von Preysing last month. 

“Local committees of the so-called N 
tional Front are making efforts to mal- 
the clergy join or co-operate,” the cai 
dinal stated. “For a Catholic priest it 
irreconcilable with honor and truth thi 
he permit his name and position to |) 
abused by the party policy aims of bd 
Socialist Unity Party. 

Bishop Otto Dib 


Evangelical Church in Germany, said_ | 
president of the Soviet Zone governme/ 
against offering voters a one-party tick © 
The Ciermians iv the Eat Zons gone ould 


permitted to “manifest their intentioy! 
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Trouble for Tito 
TiITO Is THE “hot spot” in Europe, and 


trouble this spring or summer seems to 
threaten him. The object is the destruc- 
tion of Tito and the return of Yugo- 
slavia to a Soviet-styled orthodoxy. 

The attack is virtually certain, though 
hardly by Soviet troops. Stalin knows 
that would mean a full-scale war, and he 
is not ready for that. Satellite armies 
may be ordered in, but the eventual ef- 
fect of that might back-tire at home. The 
satellite people at large dislike their 
rulers, and might rebel. 

Guerrilla warfare, such as was imple- 
mented against Greece, will be the like- 
liest form of invasion, by infiltration, in- 
ternal agitation by Tito’s domestic op- 
ponents, sabotage of Yugoslavian mines, 
railroads, and even attempted assassina- 
tion of high officials—all of these things 
intended to disorganize defense. 

Blagop Spasevski, on trial in Yugo- 
slavia for treason, confessed that he had 
been ordered to organize military units 
to these ends. The guerrillas chased out 
of Greece are in training within Bulgaria 
and Albania especially. Other satellite 
states may busy themselves in the same 
way. In the meantime, all these coun- 
tries are busy cleaning their houses of 
Tito-minded comrades, to avoid reaction 
behind their backs. 


Holding the pass 
_ AFGHANISTAN’s threatened appeal to 
the Soviet Union for aid against Pakistan, 
if carried out, may furnish Russia a splen- 
did chance to hurdle a lot of country in 
the advance of Communism. A look at a 
map will show how easy that might be. 
The trouble really centers on who should 
control the strategic Khyber Pass. 
Afghanistan supports the autonomy 
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movement and the independent state 
erected by the wild Pathan tribes now in 
control of the pass. Their claim to it is 
based on centuries-long habitation of it. 
Pakistan refuses to recognize the new 
Pathan state on the ground that this 
strategic area of-the Northwest Frontier, 
including Khyber Pass, was transferred 
to her by the British. But Afghanistan 
refuses to recognize the legality of the 
transfer by the British. 

Hence the threatened appeal to Russia 
for backing against Pakistan. If this ma- 
terializes, the Soviet may be counted on 
to make the most of the opportunity. The 
outcome would be a wedge formation, 
furnishing a squeeze-play against central 
Asia, and immediate trouble for India. 


Pound goes on down 

BRITAIN’S DEVALUATION of the pound 
does not seem to have gone far enough 
to establish stability. The official 30 per 
cent devaluation has been supplemented 
by a further 12 per cent in the free 
money markets. 

After a brief activity at a slight pre- 
mium, the pound began to sag. In Paris 
its value descended from 980 francs to 
920; in Zurich, from 12.24 Swiss francs 
to 10.70; in Belgium, from 140 francs to 
124 (the francs in these different coun- 
tries have a different unit value) ; in Italy, 
from 1,749 lire to 1,550; in the U.S. 
from $2.80 to $2.51. 

Part of the reason is the British policy 
of control by exchange regulations. Peo- 
ple stuck with paper pounds under such 
conditions take a loss to get rid of them. 
Money traders are convinced that not 
many paper pounds remain in private 
hands, because of public fears. The feel- 
ing is growing that no paper money in 
the world—not even the U.S. dollar—is 
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shock-proof. Because of the various 
changes in reserve rules, it is felt that 
there is not enough hard cash behind the 
paper promises. The whole world is 
paper-poor. 


Less debt 

SoME EUROPEAN countries receiving 
Marshall Plan aid are doing very well 
with their national budgets. Italy expects 
to reduce her 500 million lire deficit this 
year to 350 million. In the current year 
Belgium intends to wipe out her deficit. 
Holland, after a three-year struggle for 
a balance, due in part to a costly colonial 
war just settled, expects to rid her budget 
of debts. In this year also Sweden looks 
forward to a surplus. Norway intends to 
add another surplus year to the record 
that began with 1948, while Denmark 
has marked up a surplus every year since 
the end of the war. 


Old furniture for sale 

DEALERS IN antiques have found a 
happy hunting-ground in Britain. Taxes 
have caused the selling of many estates 
to meet death duties, resulting in the 
closing of many mansions and the con- 
sequent disposal of their furnishings. 
British dealers found their establishments 
flooded with priceless articles, which they 
had obtained at low prices. 

However, inflated sterling restricted 
sale. With devaluation these dealers are 
now having a field day. Their display 
rooms are being crowded daily with over- 
seas connoisseurs, agents, and dealers, 
particularly Americans. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


_ Hopes for Arab-Israeli Peace 
BY WORLDOVER PRESS 
Most AMERICANS figure that, since the 
war in Palestine is over, things will soon 
settle down there. Unhappily, that isn’t 
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so, warns an American correspondent of 
Worldover Press. Here is his analysis: 

The Arabs remain restive because they 
fear Israel will try to take more of “the 
promised land.” They favor internation- 
alization of Jerusalem because they think 
the Israelis otherwise will occupy the 
whole city. Unlike fellow Arabs, King 
Abdullah of Jordan, on the other hand, 
opposes internationalization precisely be- 
cause he doesn’t have confidence that the 
UN would hang on to Jerusalem. 


Whether they are right or wrong, the. 
Arabs cite such facts as these in support 


of their beliefs: 

1) Jewish terrorists frankly claim all of 
Palestine for Zionism. The terrorists have 
certain ties with the Israeli government, 
as even friendly writers like Arthur 
Koestler have granted, and have at least’ 
the power to demand a “green light.” 


2) Israel unwisely hinted of plan 
rebuild the Jewish temple in the Old City. 


Seen as admission of : on 
Jerusalem, this is considered a threat to a 
mosque site which for the devout 

is second in holiness only to Mecca. 

3) Zionists are already building fortifi- 
cations in new colonies in the demilita- 
rized zone between Arabs and Israelis. 
This is not technically forbidden, since 
the armistice terms ban armament only 


in old settlements of the zone, but Arabs : 


consider it a violation of the spirit. 

The real hope of peace in the Near 
East depends on drawing of boundaries, 
and guarantees that these will be per- 
manent. | Since the Israelis can hardly 
compete in distant markets, but must sell 


to their neighbors to survive economically. | 


they have to learn sympathy, not con- 
descension, towards the Arabs. There is. 
a fair chance for stability, politically ane. 
economically, when Israel convinces the= 
Arabs she is satisfied with her already 
remarkable gains. 
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AN INSURGENT MINORITY in the Senate 
ludiciary Committee has issued a report 
utlining its dissenting views and intro- 
ducing a new DP bill as an alternative to 
Ihe McCarran Bill. Three committee 
nembers (Senators Kilgore, Graham, and 
“erguson) introduced the bill. Two others 
‘Magnuson and Kefauver) went on 
ecord as supporting it. Two others 
‘O’Conor and Wiley) made a _ public 
statement favoring liberalization of the 
McCarran Bill. 

This creates a novel situation, in which 
1 majority of the 13-man committee op- 
oses a bill which the committee has of- 
cially approved. If the committee were 
convened to reconsider the McCarran 

ill, it probably would be radically 
changed. But this will not happen, since 
he bill is already on the Senate calendar. 

here is a strong chance, however, that 
he minority bill may be substituted by a 
parliamentary maneuver from the floor. 


xpellees 

ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL ways in which 
the minority bill differs from the McCar- 
tan Bill is in its provisions for the admis- 
sion of expellees. The McCarran Bill 
rewords the definition of displaced per- 
sons in such a way as to include expellees, 
and also extends the “Section 12” provi- 
sion whereby 50 per cent of the German 
and Austrian quotas are available to ex- 
pellees for entry as regular immigrants. 

‘The minority report contends that the 
inclusion of expellees in the definition of 
DPs jeopardizes the successful conclusion 
of the DP program without giving any 
substantial help to the expellees. Com- 
pletely new machinery for the processing 
of expellees would have to be set up, 
since the IRO channels cannot be used 
for this purpose. Time would be con- 
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sumed in assembling case records on the 
expellees such as the [RO already has on 
the DPs in the camps. The net result 
might be that only a trickle of expellees 
would enter the country while a large 
backlog of DP assurances already secured 
would be held in abeyance. 

The minority bill retains the IRO def- 
inition of DPs contained in the present 
law and in the House-passed Celler Bill. 
But it keeps the “Section 12” provision 
which would admit 54,744 expellees as 
regular immigrants, and implements it by 
authorizing a Congressional appropriation 
to provide for free ocean transportation 
of expellees, such as the IRO provides 
for DPs. . 


FURTHER WAYS in which the minority 
bill differs from the McCarran Bill in- 
clude the following: 

1. It follows the House-passed Celler 
Bill in eliminating the 40 per cent pref- 
erence for people from areas annexed by 
Russia. (This preference was supposed 
to favor the Baltic countries, but broad- 
ening of the definition of “annexed areas” 
to include eastern Poland and other ter- 
ritories watered it down so that the bene- 
fit to the Balts was negligible.) 

2. It follows the Celler Bill in elimi- 
nating the 30 per cent preference for 
farmers and farm workers. The McCar- 
ran Bill includes not only the percentage, 
but a stipulation that they must have 
been engaged in agriculture for at least 
two years. 

3. It restores the Celler Bill’s total of | 
339,000, including 4,000 DPs who fled 
from China to the Philippines. 

4. It provides that money lent to re- 
ligious and welfare agencies for inland 
transportation costs shall be without in- 
terest. —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Synod Leaves Virginia Council of Churches 


By FRANK XK. EFIRD 


Council's action regarding political question results | 


Lutheran withdrawal from “consultative relationship 


A WALKOUT FROM membership in the 
Virginia Council of Churches was voted 
by the Virginia Synod of the United Lu- 
theran Church at its convention Feb. 7-10 
at St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke. The 
synod had held “consultative relationship” 
with the state council. Under this ar- 


rangement the synod could take part in , 


discussions at council meetings but did 
not vote. 

The executive council of the synod had 
presented a recommendation that the con- 
sultative relationship be continued. Prov- 
ost Charles J. Smith of Roanoke College 
argued for withdrawal and won his point. 
The withdrawal was prompted mainly by 
the action of the Virginia Council in Oc- 
tober recommending that the people of 
Virginia vote against proposed suffrage 
amendments to the state constitution. The 
synod’s executive council at that time 
issued a public statement ‘questioning 
the policy of church bodies, as such, 
taking action on such matters.” 


FOURTEEN PROPOSED AMENDMENTS to 
the synodical constitution were adopted. 
One of the most important makes the 
constituency of the executive council the 
president of the synod and “six ministers 
and six laymen to be elected by the synod 
for a term of two years.” The council 
had previously been composed of the 
president and one layman and one min- 
ister from each conference. 

‘The youth of the synod felt they won a 
victory when a change was made in the 
synodical Luther League relationship pro- 
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gram. Since 1925 the synod’s Leagu 
has been officially allowed to give on 
“a proper proportion of the overhee 
expenses of the Luther League of Ame: 
ica.” The change will allow it to give “i 
proper proportion of the financial pré 
gram of the Luther League of America 


ALL THE synodical officers were r\ 
elected for two-year terms. They are: Di 
J. Luther Mauney, Marion, presiden) 
Pastor M. L. Minnick, Salem, secretar® 
Dr. A. B. Greiner, Rural Retreat, trea: 
urer; and Mr. Harry Pugh, Richmon. 
statistician. Treasurer Greiner, a ph» 
sician, begins in 1950 his 4Ist year «© 
synodical treasurer. 

President Franklin Clark Fry repr® 
sented the United Lutheran Church 
the convention. His first talk on the sta? 
of the church came early in the convew 
tion. Shortly before he spoke, the sync: 
adopted a 1950 budget of $116,336. La? 
in 1949, a proposed 1950 budget totalirs 
$131,418, prepared by the executiv 
council, was presented to the synod’s cor 
gregations. It had in it $85,404 for th 
ULC and $46,914 for the synod. 

When the synod’s congregation 


pledged only $116,336 the synod reduce- 


the ULC appropriation to $69,422. It ry 
tained the original amount for the sync» 
at $46,914, because, according to 
spokesman for the executive council, | 
represented the minimum _— synodics 
needs. Of apportionment receipts, th 
synod voted to send the ULC 60 per ce 
and retain for the synod 40 per cent. 
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Dr. Fry protested to the synod re- 
rding this action. He suggested that 
qe work of the whole church suffers if 
ynods do not assume their total respon- 
‘bilities. “The church extension situation 
; grave,” he said. “There are 140 un- 
oused mission churches at present.” 

Continuing his survey of the world 
ituation he stated, “The door is closed 
tr our generation in China—perhaps it 
All be closed for 25, perhaps 500 years. 
ur fathers and we have the blood of 
Shina on our hands because of our 
enuriousness when we had time.” 

Referring to inter-Lutheran relation- 
hips he stated: “There will be no union 
f National Lutheran bodies in my gen- 
ration . . . a federation’ will mean noth- 
ng more than what we have at present 
n the National Lutheran Council.” 

Four congregations were received into 
he synod. They are: New Mount Zion, 
ear Blacksburg . . . St. Paul’s, Neers- 
ille .. . Redeemer, Petersburg . . . Holy 
Trinity, Elizabethton, Tenn. The last two 
re missions organized in 1949. 


THE PAROCHIAL REPORT revealed 
6,596 confirmed members, a gain of 502 
ver 1948; and 16,898 communing mem- 
ers, a gain of 425. The Social Missions 
ommittee lamented the fact that the 63.5 
er cent record of communing members 
1 the synod is lower than the ULC aver- 
ge and the average of all the southern 
ynods. It was further shown that 62 con- 
regations did not receive a single person 
y confirmation or adult baptism: 42 of 
lese were without pastors. 

The Rural Church committee presented 
1e results of several studies. Over the 
ree years, 1946, 1947, and 1948, 130 
iral congregations of the synod showed 
het loss of 63 communing members, 190 
dult members, and 46 Sunday school 
upils. There was a net gain of $13,383 
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DELEGATES TO DES MOINES 
Elected last month by Southern synods 
to attend United Lutheran Convention. 


Clergymen Laymen 


VIRGINIA 

A. B. Greiner 
E. R. Miley, Sr. 
H. S. Oberly 


J. L. Mauney 
M. L. Minnick 
J. J. Scherer 
R. H. Anderson- G. G. Peery 
M. S. Lange T. C. Rohrbaugh 
W. E. Eisenberg C. M. Speese 
L. W. Strickler J. L. Almond, Jr. 
Deieeaoltz 
J. P. Miller 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Karl W. Kinard J. B. Ballentine 
Carl B. Caughman James C. Kinard 
Wynne C. Boliek 
Miles T. Cullum 
James C. Dickert 
F. Wm. Brandt 
Thomas F. Suber 
W.H. Lefstead 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA 
Charles A. Linn E. P. Eyler 
C. A. Derrick R. L. Gnann 


Virgil Cannon 

C. C. Lominick 

R. W. Boland 

W. H. Caldwell 
Hubert E. Long 
H. Odelle Harman 


in apportioned benevolence. Ninety-five 
per cent of the rural pastors contribute at 
least 10 per cent of their cash salary to 
the parish program, and their operating 
expenses are about the same regardless 
of the size of their incomes. 

The synod paid $95,300 on its appor- 
tioned benevolence of $103,703. On Lu- 
theran World Action it gave $37,443 of 
its $38,907 quota. 

The Virginia Lutheran Resettlement 
Service reported 141 DP assurances in 


1949, totaling 425 persons. The commit-_ 


tee said that of the displaced persons re- 
ceived thus far, 50 per cent are making 
excellent adjustments, 25 per cent good, 
and 10 per cent fair adjustments. The 
remaining 15 per cent are finding adjust- 
ment hard. 
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Synod Gets $49,000 for Home Missions 


By WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


South Carolina church extension fund is increase 


by memorial gift presented at synod conventia 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A GIFT of $49,000 
as a trust fund for Lutheran home mis- 
sions in South Carolina came as a thrill 
to all attending the convention of synod 
last month. The gift was a memorial to 
the late Chalmers E. Wessinger, pre- 
sented by a brother and sister, Horry E. 


and Eunice Rose Wessinger, who were , 


beneficiaries in the estate. 

During the past year the South Caro- 
lina Synod has been engaged in an effort 
to secure $50,000 for a Brotherhood loan 
and gift fund for home missions. Some 
$36,000 of this amount has been secured, 
and the effort will be continued. The 
Wessinger fund will supplement the 
Brotherhood fund in financing church 
construction in the synod. 


Synod sessions were held in the attray 
tive new Mt. Tabor Church, West Ci 
lumbia (the Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr., par 
tor), Feb. 14-16. “He thanked God arm 
took courage” (Acts 28:15) were th 
words of President Karl W. Kinard’s se 
mon text at the opening service. Sine 
1900 the South Carolina Synod has i 
creased 350 per cent in membershi 
largest gain proportionately of any chur¢ 
organization in the state, he reported. 


MAJOR EMPHASIS at the convention w 
on Christian Higher Education Year. Tl 
church was filled for a special evenir 
rally at which the Newberry College che 
and Southern Seminary chorus were fe» 
tured. Dr. Wynne C. Boliek preside» 


ANNOUNCE GIFT 
Wessinger brother and sister receive thanks from President Kinard 


The Luther ¢ 


PRESIDENTS 
Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the United Lutheran Church from 1932 to 1946, is 
hotographed with President Karl Kinard. Dr. Greever was president of the synod in 
19]2-14. He missed only one convention of the synod in 49 years, due to illness. 


speakers were the Rev. A. Kenneth 
dewitt, Southern regional director of 
SHEY; Dr. F. William Brandt, synodical 
lirector; and Dr. G. Elson Ruff, who was 
JLC representative at the convention. 

In addition to the special program, 
he devotions for the various sessions were 
entered around the CHEY theme. Speak- 
rs for these devotional periods were: 
dr. Carl A. Honeycutt, H. Odelle Har- 
nan, Dr. Paul M. Kinports, Dr. Butler 
3. Hare, and Dr. Charles J. Shealy. 


Goop SHEPHERD CHURCH of Columbia, 
ganized on Feb. 5 with a charter mem- 
ership of 65, was received into the 
yynod. The Rev. Harold Park, serving 
Inder the synodical Board of Home Mis- 
sions, led in organizing this work, 

Reporting for the Parish Education 
Committee, the Rev. J. Obert Kempson 
used charts to present in vivid and graphic 
form the progressive work in various 
phases of this program. This showed the 
development of Children of the Church 
work, Leadership Education, Sunday 
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School Enlistment, Church and Home, 
Vacation Church Schools, Summer School 
work, 

Synodical Treasurer J. B. Ballentine 
showed in his report a total of slightly 
under $300,000 handled by him during 
1949. The ULCA apportionment was 
paid in full. 

Richard Brunk and Curtis E. Derrick, 
seniors at the seminary, were approved 
for ordination upon completion of their 
seminary work and receiving calls. . 

Officers. re-elected include: Dr. Carl 
B, Caughman, Orangeburg, secretary; the 
Rev. W. H. Lefstead, Summerville, sta- 
tistical secretary; J. B. Ballentine, Bates- 
burg, treasurer. 

Elected to the Executive Board. of 
synod were: the Rev. Daniel M. Shull, 
Newberry, and R. W. Boland, Clinton. 
Dr. H, S. Petrea was re-elected editor of 
the South Carolina Lutheran. 

The report of trustees of Newberry 
College was presented by the Hon. B. B. 
Hare, Dr. James C. Kinard, president, 
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and others. Mr. Allen W. Murray, a 
Methodist business man of Newberry, 
spoke of the effort to raise $150,000 in 
the’town of Newberry for the college. 
Dr. Wynne C. Boliek, reporting for 
the Lowman Home for the Aged, told of 
the recent legacy which will come to the 
Home from the estate of Miss Julia 
Oglesby (a non-Lutheran) in the amount 
of some $175,000. . 
Lutheridge, assembly ground jointly 
owned by several Southern synods, was 


Mission Program Underway in Georgia 


By D. L. HEGLAR 


Two congregations added to thirty-four enrolled in synoe 


Christian Higher Education Year appeal features conventia 


Two NEW CONGREGATIONS were ac- 
cepted, a candidate for the ministry was 
approved for ordination, and a CHEY 


ea 
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a! 
LEADERS AT CONVENTION 


Statistician D. L. Heglar (left), Secretary Thomas H. Weeks, ULC Representatiw 
John L. Deaton, President C. A. Linn, Treasurer R. L. Gnann at Savannah conventics 


given special thought. Provision wei 
made for support of this work and t 
meet present obligations. The report © 
this work was presented by B. T. Bodiy 
a trustee. The Rev. J. Lewis Thornbur, 
executive director, spoke of present dé 
velopments and future possibilities. 

The Rev. M. L. Kester made a stror, 
plea for more young men for the mir 
istry. The urgent need for more de: 
conesses and other full-time Christia) 
workers was emphasized. 


rally was held at the convention of th 
Georgia-Alabama Synod, Feb. 7-9. Se 
sions were in St. Paul’s Church, Savanna? 


The Luthere | 
| 


“Christian Visher. 
Education Year 


nd 


Tan CHRISTIAN 
EEADERS 7 nome 


CHBY RALLY 
Newberry College choir was featured 


The congregations were Peachtree 

oad Church, Atlanta, and Our Saviour 
Church, Albany, Ga. Peachtree Road 
Church was organized by Dr. Charles E. 
Fritz, missionary for the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, who has accepted the con- 
eregation’s call to become its pastor. The 
congregation has 93 confirmed members. 
The church at Albany was organized by 
the Rev. Donald R. Poole, missionary for 
the Board of American Missions. The 
congregation has 55 confirmed members. 

Douglas R. Fritz, Atlanta, Ga., son of 
Dr. Charles E. Fritz, now a senior at the 
Southern Seminary, was approved for or- 
dination as soon as he finishes his studies 
and accepts a call. 


; OFFICERS RE-ELECTED were: the Rev. 
T. H. Weeks, Cullman, Alabama. secre- 
tary; Dr. R. L. Gnann, Savannah, Ga., 
treasurer; the Rey. D. L. Heglar, Bruns- 
wick, Ga., statistician; and Dr. C. A. 
Linn, archivist. Dr. Linn’s term as pres- 
ident did not expire this year. 

Elected to the Executive Committee 
were: the Rev. R. D. Wood, Savannah; 
the Rev. C. K. Derrick, Atlanta; E. G. 


e 
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Baumer, Atlanta; and L. H. Boller, 
Augusta. 

Dr. John L. Deaton, Baltimore, pres- 
ident of the ULC Board of Education, 
was the official ULC representative at the 
convention. Miss Ruth Safran, public 
information officer of the Washington 
office of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, Geneva, Switzerland, spoke on 
how displaced persons settled in the 
United States are succeeding in their new 
environment. She was accompanied by 
Edward Simson, acting as photographer 
for the IRO. 

The CHEY rally was held in St. Paul’s 
parish house with the Rev. John L. Yost, 
Jr., pastor of the host church and syn- 


odical CHEY director, presiding. Music _ 


was furnished by the Alee Temple Band, 
Savannah, the 25-voice a cappella South- 
ern Seminary Choir, and the 50-voice a 


cappella choir of Newberry Singers, New- — 


berry, S. C. Speakers were: Dr. John L. 
Deaton; Dr. C. A. Linn, synodical pres- 
ident; Dr. John L. Yost, president of 


Southern Seminary; Prof. T. E. Epting, - 


Newberry College; and Dr. Carl A. 
Honeycutt, pastor of Ebenezer Church, 
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Columbia, S. C. Eight hundred people 
attended. 

The Rey. Roy T. Troutman was the 
convention chaplain. 

THREE PARISHES in the synod are with- 
out pastors. One pastor is developing a 
mission field, and two other mission fields 
are in. need of pastors. The statistician 
reported substantial gains in church mem- 
bership, Sunday school pupils, catechu- 
mens, and valuation of church property. 

The treasurer reported 88.08 per cent 


ra 


of the apportionment paid, quotas to ir 
stitutions 123.73 per cent, and Luthera 
World Action overpaid. In additior 
$5,969 was paid on ULCA special ap 
portionment, over and above the regula 
apportionment. 

Trustees elected to serve on boards © 
institutions were: the Rev. D. A. Sox 
Atlanta, and Fred Wessels, Jr., Savannal 
the Lowman Home; the Rev. C. E. Frit: 
Atlanta, Children’s Home; and Herma 
W. Boozer, Atlanta, to Lutheridge. 


USUALLY IT (the Protestant Church) has sided with the middle class 


and generally has supported the status quo philosophy. 


It has thrown 


the weight of its tremendous influence on the side of the strong and the 
powerful and it has left the weak to the mercy of the strong. . .. Many 
of the upper class “society” churches are gentlemen’s clubs:and “gentle- 
men” usually do not associate with union workers. 

—D. R. SHarre in Call to Christian Action 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE H-BOMB 


This statement is prepared by the executive committee 


of the United Lutheran Church Board of Social Missions : 


THE REVELATION of the possibility of 
developing a weapon of war, the so-called 
hydrogen bomb based on thermonuclear 
fusion, incomparably greater in power 
than the atom bomb, and the decision of 
the government of the United States to 
proceed with the effort to construct such 
a bomb confronts every citizen and espe- 
cially every Christian with an awesome 
moral issue. 


We note that with utter seriousness | 
has been stated by 12 leading atom” 
scientists that the “hydrogen bomb, if | 
can be made, would be capable of di)! 
veloping a power 1,000 times great 
than the present atomic bomb. Ne} 
York, or any other of the greatest citi 
of the world, could be destroyed by 
single hydrogen bomb.” They concluc’ 
that “no nation has the right to use suc 
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a bomb, no matter how righteous its 
‘cause. This bomb is no longer a weapon 
of war, but a means of extermination of 
whole populations. Its use would be a 
betrayal of all standards of morality and 
of Christian civilization itself. There can 
only be one justification for our develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb, and that is 
to prevent its use.” 

These scientists have further stated that 
“to create such an ever-present peril for 
all nations in the world is against the vital 
interests of both Russia and the United 
States,” and that renewed efforts to elim- 
inate this weapon and other weapons of 
mass destruction from the arsenals of all 
nations should be made. Pending the 
achievement of international agreement 
to eliminate such weapons of mass de- 
struction they urge the United States to 
solemnly declare that we shall never use 
this bomb first. 


ALSO IT HAS BEEN proposed by Senator 
Brien McMahon, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy in Con- 
_ gress, that fresh proposals for the control 
of atomic energy be made as a means of 
igniting a moral crusade for peace. This 
would involve the appointment of a board 
to re-examine the United Nations plan for 

control of atomic energy. It should be 
/ accompanied by a larger, more intensive 
effort to present the American point of 
view and program to the Russian people. 
He also urged that upon international 
agreement sizable reductions in our de- 
‘fense appropriations be made and the 
Savings be used internationally for con- 
structive purposes. 

A group of churchmen have banded 
together to declare that: 

“The very least that can be done in 
these circumstances is for our government 
to make a serious effort to resolve out- 
standing differences with the Soviet Union 
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and to seek an agreement for international 
control of weapons of mass destruction, 
and speedy general disarmament. We 
plead that this effort be undertaken with- 
out delay: 

“It becomes increasingly clear, how- 
ever, that the stalemate in which the 
negotiations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States have long been 
stalled, the suicidal armaments race, the 
apathy, the sense of frustration and help- 
lessness, and even cynicism about any 
possibility of a radical improvement in the 
situation, which holds multitudes in its 
grip, will not yield to ordinary measures.” 


THESE PROPOSALS which are in har- 
mony with many suggestions from Chris- 
tian sources deserve to be considered se- 
riously by Christian people as they make 
their own response to the need for an 
aroused and vocal public opinion. Chris- 
tians of the United States should imme- 
diately communicate their views to their 
Representatives and Senators in Congress 
and to the President. Christians ought 
also to initiate and share in public discus- 
sion of this issue in order that it may be 
clarified for all, and all help to formulate 
our national policy. 


CHRISTIANS must also guard against per- 
mitting despair to dominate their minds 
and the world’s mind, thus cutting the 
will to constructive action. We are con- 
fronted by a fateful and awesome prob- 
lem, but the sovereign God is the loving 
Father of all men and of all nations. He 
maketh wars to cease. There can be no 
assurance that our efforts will bring peace 
in our time. This generation seems des- 
tined to live in the midst of turmoil and 
contention. Nevertheless, whether we live 
or whether we die, we are the Lord’s. Our 
hope is in Christ. With Him is the victory 
and in Him we trust. 
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THIEL: A SUCCESS STORY 


By G: ELSON RUFF 


Nobody fed this college with a golden spoon. But it has 


achieved success by constant struggle to do its work well 


By the banks of old Shenango, 

Thielio, Thielio.... 

STUDENTS AT THIEL have been start- 
ing out their college anthem with those 
words for a half-century. Being situated 
along a lovely river adds a romantic touch 
to college tradition. Actually you can’t 
see the Shenango from the college cam- 
pus. And even at high water it is not an 
impressive stream. 

But Thiel has been accustomed to mak- 


ing the best of what it had. Like other 


church colleges, it has run a grim. race 
with poverty through most of its years. 
Getting a new building on the campus 
has been a hard struggle which has been 
attempted only three times in this cen- 
tury. Merely paying the salaries of the 
professors in full was more than the col- 
lege could manage through a large part of 
its history. ; 

One after another, capable and eager 
men have been called to the college. pres- 
idency, to battle against long odds and 
resign after fairly short terms (average 
since 1900, six years). The college en- 
dowment has been so small that friends 
of Thiel hesitate to mention it in public. 


WITH THAT SORT of background, it is 
not surprising that Thiel people are 
thrilled by recent successes of their col- 
lege. Thiel has blossomed out. Enroll- 
ment was 703 at the end of the last school 
year, nearly three times as much as 10 
years before. (During Thiel’s first 50 
years — 1870-1920 — college enrollment 
flickered above 100 only twice.) 
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The Pittsburgh Synod now stands be-. 
hind its college with resolute determina- 
tion and an annual $45,000 appropria-— 
tion (equivalent to a million dollar en- 
dowment). Plans for two new buildings: 
are on the drawing boards. Not long ago” 
two women gave $200,000 for a new. 
library—three times as much as any single 
gift the college had ever received before. 
A faithful and persistent president, Dr. 
William F. Zimmerman, has now been at 
Thiel seven years, and has heightened the 
courage and spirit of the whole enter- 
prise. 

The worst is over. But one thing is 
true regarding Thiel during its whole his- 
tory: with or. without the various bales 
of straw which a college needs in its 
brick-making, Thiel has turned out a long 
succession’ of graduates who have been 
useful to the nation and to the church. 
Here is one sector in which the church 
has received dividends far out of propor- 
tion to the investment it has made. 

Thiel, like the other church colleges.. 
has given the church more than the 
church has had a right to expect. Now 
when the church is at last waking up tc 
the importance of its colleges, founda: 
tions are being strengthened which may | 
hold them up securely for a long future 


THIEL BEGAN, as all church colleges. 
begin, in response to the church’s sense’ 
of need. A half-dozen educational enter” 
prises had been attempted on Pittsburgh 
Synod territory in the two decades afte 
1845 when the synod came into existence” : 


; 
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H. W. RotTH 
First president 


HENRY E. JACOBS 
At Thiel Hall 


None survived long. Then came an ardent 
Christian named Louis Thiel (rhymes 
with steel) who had taken to heart the 
idea that he should give a tenth of his 
income to his Lord. 

It was almost by accident that this man 
| was a Lutheran. Born in Germany, bap- 
| tized Roman Catholic, he switched over 
to Lutheranism when his mother hadi a 
dispute about tuition payments at a Ro- 
man Catholic school. Thiel grew up to be 
a baker, worked at his trade in several 
Pennsylvania towns, and then got in the 
dry goods business in Pittsburgh. He 
didn’t make much money until he began 
investing in the booming oil industry: of 
mid-nineteenth-century western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Then he came to his pastor with $4,000 
——one-tenth of his profits—ready for ded- 
} ication to the Lord. Dr. Passavant was 
on the spot with an idea for spending the 
/ money—a college! There was a building 
cheap at Monaca, 19 miles down the 
Ohio from Pittsburgh. Thiel Hall was 
opened there in the autumn of 1866. 


AT FIRST IT WAS a personal venture. of 
Mr. Thiel, Dr. Passavant, anda‘ few 
others. Total investment was $5,500, all 
from Mr. Thiel. The young Henry E. 
Jacobs was secured as principal. “Soon 
the infant college had ‘“‘a quite respect- 
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A. Louis THIEL 
His money 


Ww. A. PASSAVANT 
His idea 


able number of students, of whom 13 
have the ministry in view,” the Pittsburgh 
Synod was told in the autumn of 1869. 

Mr. Thiel offered to turn over the Hall 
to the synod. In the autumn of 1870 the 
college, officially owned and operated by 
the Pittsburgh Synod, opened its first 
term at Monaca, in fervent hope of an 
endowment from the estate of Mr. Thiel 
who had died in that year. 

It had been decided that a new location 
should be found. Monaca (then called 
Phillipsburg and now absorbed in the 
roaring steel industry of the Ohio valley) 
was not considered ideal. The trustees 
were undecided. They had an offer from 
Greenville, 70 miles north of Pittsburgh 
. . . $10,000 for a building and seven 
acres of land. Dr. Passavant considered 
Greenville too far from the center of the 
steadily growing Lutheran population. 
But Greenville raised its offer to $20,000. 


THE COLLEGE OPENED in a borrowed 
building at Greenville in 1871, with 16 
students in its college department, 22 in 
the academy. Until World War I, while 
public high schools were still not plen- 
tiful or wholly satisfactory, the academy 
department was essential. On a summer 
day in 1872 the cornerstone of Thiel’s 
first building—Greenville Hall—was laid, 
with Dr. Passavant as the speaker. 
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“If the word of God is not made the 
great thing in the whole future of this 
college,” he said, “it will sooner or later 
become, in the strong language of Luther, 
‘a great gate of hell’ 

“If anyone supposes that it is our pur- 
pose to add another to the so-called ‘pro- 
gressive’ colleges of the:land, he is mis- 
taken! . . . Our young men, to be truly 
educated, must be taught to sit at the feet 
of Jesus. To be truly great, they must 
be truly good.” 

Citizens of Greenville had been warned, 
when they invited the college to come 
there, that “the word of God, the cate- 
' chism of Luther, the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, sacred and church history, shall be 
a regular part of the instruction.” Be- 
sides reading the Bible in the classroom 
every day, students spent most of their 
time on Greek, Latin, German, English, 
mathematics, with Hebrew for seniors. 


But GREENVILLE Hatt had cost 
$22,649. Citizens of Greenville had come 
through with only $13,442 of the prom- 
ised $20,000. There wasn’t enough to pay 
the contractor in full: Money had to be 
borrowed, and from that day to this the 
college has not been out of debt. 

A dining hall (Ridgeway) was built in 
1881 (cost $2,733), and a classroom 
building (Memorial Hall) in 1886. A 
generous farmer gave money for a wom- 
en’s residence building, completed in 1890 
(Daily Hall, cost $7,000). Land had 
been bought for building sites and cam- 
pus area. 

These costs were the stubborn facts 
with which the dream of the college had 
to be reconciled. Mr. Thiel’s bequest had 
produced $58,395, The college was re- 
peatedly obliged to “borrow” from this 
‘fund to. keep going. The Pittsburgh 
Synod gave a littlke—$100 a year in the 
first 10 years—and later appropriated 
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$1,200 a year which it usually did not 
pay in full. The synod in those days was 
spending most of its money on a brave 
home mission program, and was chron- 
ically in debt. 

Average cost per student in 1894-95 
had been. $93.42. “The educational in- 
terests of our Lutheran church and synod 
are not being fully and properly served 
by the education of so small a number of 
students at so great an average cost,” the 
Thiel board reported to synod. Tuition 
had been increased from $40 to $50 a 
year, but bills were often unpaid. 

The college opened a music depart- 
ment, then a department of elocution, 
and eventually taught typing and short- 
hand to attract a few extra dollars. But 
nothing helped much. At one time the 
$1,000-a-year salaries of the professors 
were cut to $800. But the debt rose to 
$15,000—more than the annual budget. 
In 1902 Memorial Hall burned down, 
without adequate insurance coverage. 


ANATOMY LAB 
Professors and students are friends 
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EVEN THE STRONGEST-HEARTED were 
ready to quit. There had always>been 
doubt about the wisdom of logating in 
Greenville. It was smal (population in 
1920, 8,101 . . . 1940, 8,149). Usually 
colleges prosper best itt medium-sized or 
large communities. Greenville was not in 
a center of ‘the Lutheran population. 
Even today there are only a half-dozen 
United Lutheran congregations in Mercer 
county where Greenville is located. 

But Greensburg, 30 miles east of Pitts- 
burgh, was in the Lutheran population 
center, within easy reach of the chief 
metropolitan area of western Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1903 Greensburg citizens of- 
fered free land and $100,000 in cash if 
Thiel would move there. Either Thiel 
had to be abandoned or moved to Greens- 
burg, said the Pittsburgh Synod. 

Then began a four-year court battle. 
Citizens of Greenville maintained that 
their gifts of 1872 assured the permanent 
location of the college in their town. The 
case was settled in their favor. During 
the years of the court contest the college 
remained closed. 

It was like starting over from the be- 
ginning in the autumn of 1907 when the 
rooms in the three college buildings were 
swept out and classes resumed. But a new 
spirit of responsibility had come, both in 
the synod and in the town. Synod raised 
its annual appropriation to $2,000, then 
to $2,500. Plans were made for a 
$100,000 building fund campaign. 


By THE AUTUMN of 1913 the sturdy, 
well-designed administration building, 
which is still the central building on the 
campus, was ready for dedication. It had 
cost $76,358, and all the money for it 
had been collected. 

Merger of the two Pittsburgh synods in 
1919 greatly increased the number of peo- 
ple who considered Thiel as their college. 
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TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
Voting machines used in student election 


Establishment of the United Lutheran 
Church’s Board of Education was impor- 
tant too. From 1920 on it made Thiel 
an annual appropriation averaging about 
$2,000. Sometimes that $2,000 was just 
enough to keep the college budget bal- 
anced. 

Students came to Thiel each autumn, 
in slowly increasing numbers, with wide- 
open minds and hearts for any kind of 
influence the college was prepared to 
exert. There were good teachers in the 
classrooms, men and women more con- 
cerned about their teaching than their 
salaries. 

The church, for all its lack of vigor in 
supplying financial support, was educat- 
ing genuinely Christian youth through its 
college. And the college had proved to 
be a great recruiting ground for the min- 
istry. Of all the graduates, men and 
women, from 1874 to 1919—410 in num- 
ber—126 became Lutheran pastors. 
Without them the Pittsburgh Synod could 
not have accomplished one-half the things 
it has done. 


A FIRST-CLASS GYMNASIUM was opened 
in 1922 (cost $111,871) about half paid 
for by citizens of Greenville. The synod 
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LIVINGSTONE 


Hatt 


Cost $335,000, dedicated 1945 free of debt 


raised $150,000 for endowment, and in- 
creased its annual appropriation to 
$18,000. The Association of American 
Colleges accredited Thiel. Professors were 
getting $3,000 a year, and the college was 
running on a $100,000 budget. But by 
that time there was $160,000 debt, and 
then came the great depression. 

Enrollment fell off. budgets were cut, 
debt increased. Once again the college 
rolled through heavy seas. But there was 
no talk of abandoning the ship. A $45,000 
bequest from Mrs, Samuel Livingstone 
gave incentive for renewed advance in 
the late 30s. Plans were drawn for a new 
women’s residence building and dining 
hall, and friends of Thiel went to work 
collecting cash. Wartime priorities on 
building materials delayed completion of 
the building until 1945. Lt cast $325,000 
—rmore than all the other Thiel buildings 
put together—and it was dedicated free 
of debt. 

The Pittsburgh Synod had now made a 
firm promise of $45,000 a year for Thiel, 
plus additional gifts from alumni and 
friends. In 10 years, 1941-50, three- 
fourths of the college debt was paid, 
leaving $55,000 at present, according to a 
long-range plan to clear away all debt 
by 1958. With the Thiel reputation rising 
steadily, and the large increase in the 
number of individuals seeking college 
education, the sky is bright along the 
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Shenango and the college on the hill. 


As soon as the Christian Higher Edu- 
cation Year fund is in the bank ($375,000 
‘is allotted to Thiel), a men’s residence 
building will come next. To the $200,000: 
gift of the Langenheim sisters in 1948, 
additional funds will be added to con- 
struct a library and chapel building. Thiel 
will be equipped to provide for 600 or 
700 students a year, and to give them an 
education in which the word of God will 
remain the underlying theme. 

Thiel in 1950 is specializing in its 
guidance program for students, with well- 
trained counselors assigned to help each 
young man and woman with their prob- 
lems and decisions. Faculty members cor- 
respond with parents of the students, 
Keeping them informed of the progress 
of their sons and daughters. The college 
has a vigorous department which helps 
its students find satisfactory positions 
when they are graduated, 

“Just as the Christian life is a struggle. 
so is the story of a chureh college @ 
struggle.” says President Zimmerman, “} 
like to think of those faithful men ane 
women who have always upheld Thie™ 
with understanding and enthusiasm, Be 
cause there have been such men and 
women, Thiel has been able to serve witht 
increasing effectiveness the youth of the” 
church,” 
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By RUBY LORNELL 


Get Yourself Under Control 


A Christian won't grow to spiritual maturity unless 


he learns self-discipline. Here are some suggestions 


Bucs Bunny is a fool. Of course, | 
am an authority on only one phase of 
that Disney creation’s colorful life—his 
gardening career. But as a gardener, he 
is a fool. At the beginning of the book, 
Bugs is sitting under a tree dreaming 
about carrots. At the end of the book, 
dejectedly nursing a foot injured in try- 
ing to steal someone else’s carrots, Bugs 
is still dreaming about the carrots big as 
watermelons he’s going to raise next year. 

Elmer Fudd and Porky and Petunia Pig 
ride gaily to a picnic with their own 
hard-earned carrots. Even the youngest 
reader smiles wisely and knows that Bugs 
won’t have carrots even as big as peas 
next year. Because Bugs has no under- 
standing of the self-discipline required to 
do the work that makes carrots grow. 

One of the reasons for Bugs’ wide pop- 
ularity is the feeling of superiority he 
gives to the readers.. We’re no fools—we 
know you can’t raise carrots without dis- 
ciplining yourself to taking proper care 
of them. Just like you can’t paint a pic- 
ture, or run a race, or make gravy, or 
write a poem, or make an H-bomb, or lose 
weight, or keep a job, or drive a car 
Without obeying the ‘discipline of that 
particular art-or science. 


Wuy, THEN, DO WE have a Bugs Bunny 
mentality regarding spiritual maturity? 
For it is certainly true that we cannot 
grow. into the rich, mature life in-Christ 
simply by desiring it, without obedience 
to His discipline. 

Obedience and discipline are harsh 
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words to our ears. Much pleasanter are 
liberty and freedom and self-expression. 
Especially self-expression. Ours is an 
era of self-expression. It doesn’t seem 
to matter a great deal what kind of self 
you have to express, just so long as you 
express it. Not long ago, the most mod- 
ern theory of education was based on 
the literal meaning of that word, “e-duco,” 
to draw out. “Just let the pupil express 
himself. Draw him out to speak fluently. 
Therein lies true education.” 

There is, of course, an important truth 
in that educational philosophy. Cer- 


- tainly an antidote was needed to the over- 


used technique of pouring facts into the 
child, beginning at six, and expecting him 
to emerge from the funnel at 18 or 22, 
an educated person. But the self-expres- 
sion has very nearly reached a saturation 
point. We are finding it difficult to live 
with that self we’re so busy ‘expressing. 
We are finding ourselves in the position 
of the child left to its own resources on a 
rainy afternoon. Every suggestion made 
by the busy mother was answered with a 
dejected: “I don’t want to do that.” 

“Then do what you want to do,” finally 
came the exasperated advice. 

“But, Mommy,” whined the child 
petulantly, “I don’t want to do what I 
want to do.” 


IT IS ANOTHER Of the eternal paradoxes, 
that only in discipline do we find freedom, 
and only in obedience is there liberty. 

We tend to look down our Protestant 
noses a bit at our Roman Catholic neigh- 
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bors who have been eyeing the sirloin but 
buying the salmon during these weeks of 
Lent. I hold no brief for this “sacrificial 
fast.” But is there any superiority in the 
prevailing idea among us that the require- 
ments of the body must be served with 
diligence, at great cost of effort, but the 
needs of the spirit will have to struggle 
along on an occasional kindly thought or 
a God’s Minute? 

We raise our uninhibited brows at the 
“silly notions” of giving up smoking, or 
desserts, or entertainment during Lent. 
But it is difficult to see any particular ad- 
vantages to the Lenten observances of so 
many: attendance at Ash Wednesday 
service if the weather is good .. . a mild 
effort to attend Sunday worship all six 
Sundays . . . and positively to attend 
Easter Sunday, bonnet, corsage and all. 

No, spiritual maturity does not come 
by superficial observance of legalistic 
forms, but certainly it does not come 
either by a flabby self-indulgence. 

No doubt we are agreed that we can- 
not either by wishful thinking or by res- 
olute will power become spiritually ma- 
ture. As the gift of faith is from the 
Holy Spirit, so, too, is the maturing of 
that faith. But it is our job, as a contem- 
porary writer has phrased it, “to put our- 
selves in the way of being reminded that 
God is.” 


PsYCHOLOGY HAS CONFIRMED experi- 
mentally what many have long known, 
that we are creatures of habit. If we wish 
to change ourselves, we must change our 
habits. The habits that each of us will 
have to change will depend on which of 
our present habits are blocking God’s 
work within us. It may be a habit of im- 
pure thought, or a habit of laziness, or a 
habit of stinginess, or a habit of unwhole- 
some recreation, or a habit of thought- 
lessness of others (called “being myself”) 
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or a habit of too much busy-ness. 

It is difficult to pigeon-hole and classify 
the disciplines necessary to re-form our 
habits, but perhaps it is permissible to 
make an arbitrary classification for the 
sake of discussion. 

Discipline, when spoken of in connec- 
tion with the Christian faith, calls to 
mind for most of us first of all bodily 
discipline. The words of St. Paul were 
among the first I memorized in my teens 
when I was being taught the personal im-- 
plications of the Christian life: “But I 
keep under my body, and bring it into’ 
subjection . . .” or in the more colorful 
words of the Goodspeed translation: “I 
beat and bruise my body and make it my 
SlaVOl ee 

Most of us twentieth century moderns 
react negatively to the concept of bodily 
discipline. It brings to mind: the Sunday 
magazine supplement pictures of the holy 
men of India lying on beds of nails; or 
gaunt, bearded hermits, with glazed eyes 
staring from sunken sockets; or feminine 
faces and figures made as unattractive as 
possible by colorless dress and. grim 
facial expression. 


GRANTED THAT BODILY discipline has. 
at times seemed to cover up the very qual 
ity it was trying to release—spiritua} 
grace and beauty. Granted, too, that iry 
the extreme, it is the heresy that the 
physical world, in and of itself, is evill 
That is indeed heresy, for God made the’ 
world and found that it was good 
Granted that it has become for some ‘+ 
source of pride and has thus fostered ;) 
greater sin than that which it sought t | 
destroy. 

Nevertheless, we do well to remembe * 
that these fanaticisms have been but aiv 
abuse of a profound and ever-preseny! 
truth: the body must be the servant ov! 
the spirit. In that capacity it give 
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shysical reality to the life of the spirit. 
t provides hands and feet and eyes and 
vars for the spiritual life, without which 
he spiritual life is very nearly meaning- 
ess for the years we spend on this earth. 
3ut when the body rides in the saddle 
ind makes the spirit its slave, therein lies 
lestruction for both body and spirit. 

Most, if not all, bodily sins result from 
xcess indulgence of legitimate bodily 
lesires. Over-indulgence in the desire for 
ood results in the sin of gluttony. Over- 
ndulgence in the desire for rest results in 
he sin of laziness. Over-indulgence’ in 
he desire for sexual satisfaction results in 
yroken marital laws, sexual impurity. 
Dver-indulgence in the desire for pleasure 
esults often in drunkenness, gambling. 

Kept on the leash of Christian disci- 
yline, every one of these desires adds to 
he richness of life. Permitted to rule, 
4 lead to personal degradation and de- 
truction and social chaos. The path to 
naturity is not the path of repression of 
yhysical desires, but the discipline of the 
»hysical to serve the purposes of the 
piritual. 


_ THE SECOND CATEGORY of discipline is 
he discipline of our mental attitudes. 
Nith the necessity (if not always the 
lesirability) of bodily discipline there 
vill be little argument. But the Christian 
ife demands that we be equally stern in 
he discipline of our thought life, our 
‘ttitudes. It is a sign of our nearly com- 
jlete lack of understanding of our Lord 
vhen we look with scorn at the prostitute, 
nd thank God that we are not such a 
verson. Certainly her sin is not to be 
ightly treated or condoned. Equally 
ertain it is that the sin of pride, the sin 
f ungenerous and hasty judgment, the 
in of gossip and exclusiveness are equally 
| hindrance to the Holy Spirit. These, 
00, must be brought “into subjection.” 
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The teachings of Christ are explicit 
regarding the danger of mental ‘sins: 
pride, exclusion, prejudice, hypocrisy. . It 
is strange that in light of His teachings, 
we can adopt an attitude of rigid dis- 
cipline toward the consuming of alcohol, 
and permit our minds to consort with the 
devil as much as they please on the mat- 
ter of race and class prejudice. 

It is odd that, in the light of Paul’s re- 
peated teachings about harmony among 
young Christians, we should still give 
free rein to personal dislikes and thereby 
immeasurably hamper the work of the 
local congregation. It is almost unbe- 
lievable that, with the story of the widow’s 
mite lodged firmly in our memories, we 
should so often fail to subject our atti- 
tude toward money to the discipline of 
Christ—a failure that has perhaps done 
more to hamper the outreach: of the 
church than all the physical ‘sins of its 
members. 

We belong to Christ, “bought with a 
price,” and all that we are must be dis- 
ciplined to His Will and His Way. 


THERE IS, HOWEVER, a primary dis- 
cipline which is necessary for all of us 
who desire to grow up in Christ, a dis- 
cipline which will serve as the channel 
through which all other disciplines will 
gain their strength and their purpose. 
That is the discipline of worship, private 
and public. 

The belief that daily. prayer is neces- 
sary for true spiritual maturity is so com- 
mon as to be trite. But the discipline re- 
quired to make that ideal a reality is so 
uncommon as to be almost rare. 

It is necessary to establish a definite 
time for prayer. Unless we do, we shall 
find the day slipping by prayerless, in 
spite of our good intentions. It may be 
necessary to experiment for a while to 
find the most satisfactory time, but hav- 
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ing established it, it is of utmost impor- 
tance to preserve that time for prayer, 
jealously guarding it against encroach- 
ment. This is not a legalism, but simply 
an application of the habit technique. 
If we are to replace the habit of prayer- 
lessness with the habit of prayer, we must 
allow no deviation until that habit is 
firmly established. 

It is almost essential to have a special 
place for prayer, some place where there 
will be no interruptions. Prayer is not 
.a casual conversation about the weather. 
It requires our undivided attention, and 
the more we can shut out distractions the 
easier that will be. 
helpful to have a favorite picture of 
Christ, or a cross, or some other Chris- 
tian symbol as a focus point for their 
attention to keep it from wandering. 

It may be necessary at the beginning 
to set a definite period of time to be spent 
in prayer, lest we succumb to the tempta- 
tion to beginners in every field of quitting 
when the going gets a little hard. 


THERE ARE SOME who claim this pri- 
vate prayer is all that is necessary for 
spiritual, growth. But just as a child is 
born into a physical family, so we, too, 


CHRIST IN THE SHADOWS 
I HAD HUNG a large framed picture of Christ by Jambor at the first 
landing of our stairway, so it would be seén as the last thing at night 
when we went upstairs to bed and as the first thing in the morning when 


we came downstairs for breakfast. 


Asking one of our guests how she liked the picture, she replied, “I 
don’t know. It’s too dark on the stairway for me to see the picture well.” 
Seeing that I was disturbed, she. spoke consolingly, “After all, I 
suppose, Christ should be put in the dark spots. That’s the only way 


, to brighten them up.” 


“That Was a dark spot before His picture was put there,” I said, fl 
“but, now, lifting our eyes to it as we pass, it’s bright.” — i 
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Some will find it, 


are born into a spiritual family, God 
family, the church. It may not see, 
reasonable to what we consider our br: 
liant minds, but God has planned for op 
spiritual growth through His Word. am 
Sacraments, which come to us throug 
the church. 4 

There is a popular Protestant fallac 
that to “go to church” is useless, 4 
hypocritical, unless it is entered in’ 
eagerly and with anticipation. It nev: 
occurs to us that a student is a hypocri: 
if he solves an algebra problem unwi) 
ingly. No one heaps scorn on the scie® 
tist for sometimes forcing himself to » 
to his laboratory to conduct his expe? 
ments, in order to glean one more grai 
of accurate, scientific information. W/) 
should we then ridicule the idea of di 
ciplining ourselves to the regular worsk 
of God? Primarily, worship is a suprer 
privilege. But worship is also a duty. 
is when we discipline ourselves to regu.’ 
worship that .we begin to find its great: 
blessing. 

The road to spiritual maturity is no® 
broad, grassy slope. It is the narre 
sometimes rocky road of faith and d 
cipline. And on it we find the gloric® 
liberty of the children of God! 


—SNYDER ALLEMAN 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


A STUDY OF EXODUS 


BY E. E. FLACK 


ORIGIN OF THE PASSOVER 


his week read Exodus 12:1-36 


“WHAT MEAN ye by this service?” 
‘verse 26). Year by year in Jewish con- 
sregations this question is asked and then 
nswered by a formal recital of the cir- 
umstances attending the original institu- 
ion of the passover. Of such importance 
this feast that not only Jews but espe- 
jally followers of Christ. the Paschal 
samb, should have some understanding 
»f its origin and significance. 

Doubtless several writings are here 
ombined to give us the full record of 
is early memorial, which marks the real 
yirth of the nation of Israel. Many Old 
vestament scholars speak of a southern 
riting—‘J”; a northern—‘E”; and a 
riestly—“P.”” Yet we know that it was 
oses who started the movement to pro- 
‘ide religious instruction for Israel. On 
is basis later generations have built. 


THE PASSOVER was the first national 
stival of the Hebrew people and its law 
vas the beginning of their early legisla- 
ion, the only law handed down from 
Ygypt. The occasion marks also the be- 
‘inning of the new year. “This month” 
verse 2) is the month Abib (13:4), 
leaning, “month of the ripening ear.” 
While national in scope, the passover 
; primarily a family festival and con- 
mues as such to this day. Each house- 
old, unless its membership is too small, 
3 to sacrifice its own lamb. Where the 
mily is small, neighbors are to be in- 
ited to unite in the feast (verse 4). Later 
stom required no fewer than 10 persons 
r its celebration. 
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Since the best belongs to Jehovah, the 
“lamb” or kid for the sacrifice is to be 
“without blemish” (verse 5). This is 
truly prophetic of the Christ, who “offered 
himself without spot to God” (Hebrews 
9:14), as a “lamb without blemish and 
without spot” (I Peter 1:19). 

The lamb, chosen on the tenth day 
(verse 3), is to be held until the four- 
teenth, probably to insure its perfect char- 
acter, then sacrificed by the whole con- 
gregation in the several homes “at even.” 
or late afternoon (verse 6). A literal 
rendering of the Hebrew is “between the 
two evenings,” doubtless meaning be- 
tween sunset and darkness. 


AS A FURTHER regulation, the blood of 
the lamb is to be sprinkled by the use of 
“hyssop” on the posts and lintels of the 
doors of the houses in which the feast is 
celebrated (verse 7). This is to insure 
divine protection. In that night the flesh 
of the lamb, .roasted with fire, is to be 
eaten with unleavened bread and bitter 
herbs (verse 8). Leaven, a symbol of 
that which is corrupt and unclean, is for- 
bidden (see Leviticus 2:4; I Corinthians 
Sates) 

The unleavened cakes still used by 
Jews are round, thin layers about 12 
inches in diameter and one-fourth of an 
inch thick. Modern baking methods have 
substituted square cakes for the round. 
The bitter herbs, probably wild lettuce 
or endive, serve to remind Israel of her 
bitter bondage in Egypt. 

The sacrifice is not to be eaten “raw,” 
since that would involve blood (verse 9). 
To avoid further profanation, the remains 
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of the animal are to be disposed of prop- 
erly (verse 10). The feast is to be ob- 
seryed “in haste,” that is, in full readiness 
for a hurried departure. “It is Jehovah’s 
passover” (verse 11). 


‘THE JUDGMENT announced is that God 
would pass through the land of Egypt to 
smite all the first-born of both man and 
beast and to execute vengeance against 
the gods of Egypt (verse 12). But he 
promises to pass over the faithful in Israel, 
whose homes are made immune by the 
mark of the blood of the sacrificial lamb 
on the door posts and lintels. The day is 
to be designated ‘in Israel as a “memorial” 
and the passover feast is to be kept “by 
an ordinance forever” (verse 14). 

In connection with the passover the 
feast of unleavened bread is. celebrated 
(versé’15). This lasts seven days, from 
the fourteenth to the twenty-first of Nisan. 
During this period all leaven is to be re- 
moved from the house and no work may 
be done. The observance marks the de- 
liverance of Israel from Egypt and stands 
as a perpetual memorial. 

In giving further instructions regarding 
the passover Moses directed that the peo- 
ple remain in their homes made immune 
by the: blood of the lamb, since Jehovah 
would pass over the land and spare the 
faithful. The “destroyer” (verse 23) is 
God’s messenger of judgment (see II 
Samuel 24:16). 


ALL THIS is.to be carefully observed 
when Israel comes into the land of prom- 
ise. Children are to be given full instruc- 
tion as to the meaning of this service. 


And .what. wonderful provisions for re-- 


ligious education! Even to this day the 
Jews are foremost in the amount of time 
they devote to the religious. instruction 
of their youth, ¢ 

In recognition of the. protection and 
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deliverance promised them “the peopl) 
bowed the head and worshiped” (vers 
2) They had good reason to be grate 
ful for manifestations of God’s mere 
that he had wrought for them in Egyp 

The account of the tenth plague ay 
pears in verses 29-36. In accordance wit 
the promises and instructions given, Je 
hovah at midnight proceeds to carry ov 
his dreadful judgment on Egypt. Th 
death of the first-born, doubtless in som 


‘form of bubonic plague, brought th 


Egyptians low. Now at length they a» 
anxious for Israel to depart (verse 33> 


SUCH, IN BRIEF, is the record of th 
institution of the passover and of its si 
nificance for Israel. It is proper to as) 
What is the meaning of this service f: 
Christians? The passover is prophetic » 
the sacrifice of Christ, the paschal lam 
of God. The very essence of the ator 
ment lies in the Old Testament patter 
in which the blood of the sacrificial lar 
insures the life of Israel’s first-born. 

Both the law and the prophets repe: 
edly express this profound principle — 
atonement by the blood of the lamb. T 
law says, “For the life of the flesh is 
the blood; and I have given it to y 
upon the altar to make atonement { 
your souls: for it is the blood that make 
atonement. . .” (Leviticus 17:11). Ai| 
at the very heart of prophecy we re@ 
“He was led as a lamb to the slaujsy 
terhael!.f (lsarahis3:7)s 

In ‘fulfillment the New Testament 
veals Christ as the Lamb of God w. 
takes away the sins of the world. In 
Last Supper our Lord gave us the r. 
covenant in his blood. 

As the Apostle Paul suggests, “For © 
passover also hath been sacrificed, e 
Christ: wherefore let us keep the fe 

. With the unleavened bread of © 
cerity and truth” (I Corinthians 5:7, 
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QUESTION: My husband, Will, is very am- 

itious—for position, money, attention, and 
sower. He had a hard time getting an edu- 
sation when he was young—worked day and 
ight to pay college expenses. He is nat- 
irally a driver, but somewhere along the 
ine he got an additional needle of push 
rom a professor whom he idolizes. 

I have no quarrel with any man or wom- 

n’s ambitions or industry. But in my hus- 
yand’s case the hunger for recognition, 
ealth, and influence blacks out almost 
*verything else. Will was an ardent lover in 
his younger days, but today he is so preoc- 
upied and busy in the pursuit of more of 
sverything that he has no time for expres- 
sion of affection, social courtesies, or going 
yut among friends. He hardly knows I am 
round, except when he wants something 
quickly and expects me to find it. 
We have two fine children, but they 
aardly know they have a father—the family 
nolds a mere second or third place for Will. 
Of course, he has a feeling that by making 
uch strenuous efforts he is serving his fam- 
ly—at least that’s his defense. But, after 
Il, we all crave something more than money 
and position can command. We want a hus- 
and and father who is human, sociable, 
and interested in us in a personal way. Fur- 
shermore, with all this rushing around, | 
fear he'll soon wear himself out, and the 
family will be broken. 

Repty: High aspirations and hard 
work are commendable. But when the 
father and the family have to pay such a 
| high price for it, it becomes a chase of a 
phantom, a search for the gold at the end 
of the rainbow. 

1 hope this excessive activity of Will 
does not mean what it occasionally does 
—a coming nervous or mental collapse. 
More often, of course, it is a speeded up 
normal activity which, if continued too 
long, may bring on physical exhaustion 
and premature old age. 
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ersonal Problem Clinic 


The husband-wife relationship rests 
largely on mutual affection and loyalty, 
both of which call for expression in word 
and act. A marriage becomes impov- 
erished when either partner gives himself 
so completely to some other object of 
devotion, such as money, power, or 
honor. What can be more important than 
to keep one’s marriage alive, ‘interesting, 
happy, and functioning on a high level? 

The over-ambitious individual himself 
also loses heavily—in nobility of living 
and quality of personality. 1 remember 
a fine Christian personality of 20 years 
ago. He was devout, clean-cut, and eager 
to serve. A few years ago I happened to 
meet him again—to my disappointment. 
He had dropped out of the church, sur- 
rendered himself to business alone, and 
was pursuing the dollar with rare avidity. 

Growing, developing children need the 
attention and devotion of two parents. 
Their wholesome advancement depends 
to no small extent upon it. A father 
ought to converse, play, plan, sing, walk, 
and live with them. 

Furthermore, even if Will succeeds in 
gaining his ends he'll probably discover 
too late they are but empty shells. Too 
often I have seen it happen that when an 
individual comes into possession of a lot 
of money, he becomes stingy, grasping, 
and hard—all he wants is more. The 
happy people are those who recognize 
the real value of money, but who see also 
the beauty, satisfaction, and value of free 
fellowship, at home and outside. 

Talk this matter over with your hus- 
band, if you can get him to be quiet for 
15 or 20 minutes, without using a base- 
ball bat. Point out courteously and pleas- 
antly some ofthese facts. Suggest a re- 
valuation of his various activities. 

Perhaps you'll need also the help of 
some good man or woman friend whom 
he trusts in order to win him to a saner 
viewpoint and program of action. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


Firm Foundation for Human Rights 


The Bible and Human Rights. By Kathleen W. Macarthur. Woman's Press. 95 pages. $2. 
Kathleen Macarthur in this short but vital book has boldly tackled the important jo 
of drawing out into view the biblical basis for our modern conception of human right 
She has taken many of the great passages from the prophets, Jesus, and St. Paul, and his 


shown their application to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights of the United 
Nations and the Civil Rights Report of the 
United States. There may be some who will 
say she has read too much into the minds of 
the biblical authors, but her critics should 
bear the burden of proving that the passages 
cited do not have the meaning she suggests. 

This book will be challenging and en- 
couraging to all who are struggling to relate 
their Christian conscience to the problems 
of freedom, justice, and personal respon- 
sibility in race relations and human rights. 
Those congregations which are using the 
“Study Packet on Race,” prepared by the 
Board of Social Missions, will find this book 
an excellent supplement. 

This book points out the’ importance of 
the divine law of love and justice, and em- 
phasizes Christ’s call to service. However, 
Dr. Macarthur fails to clarify one basic in- 
sight of Scripture, namely, that the most im- 
portant, true, and final source of human 
dignity and human rights is in God’s love 
for man revealed in the Atonement. In the 
biblical faith God’s judgment about man is 
fully revealed only in the Cross. We are un- 
der obligation to treat men not only as those 
who are created in God’s image, but par- 
ticularly as those for whom Christ died. 
Thus we cannot, without moral disaster, op- 
press and degrade men. 

This second edition of The Bible and Hu- 
man Rights is improved in literary quality 
and by “references to the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights.” The quota- 
tion from Martin Luther which closed the 
first edition has been omitted, but Lutherans 
will not object inasmuch as a passage from 
St. Paul takes its place. Haro_p C. Letts 

New York City 
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Hinduism Should Go 


Twilight in India. By Gervee Baronte. Phil” 
sophical Library. 382 pages. $3.75. : 

This is a book which should be read fs 
and wide by all who seek to find an unde 
standing between the East and the West. F 
this I do not mean to say that Twilight + 
India will reveal to our comfort that the» 
are no fundamental differences between th 
two cultures and that all men are brothe: 
after all. Rather we have here a caref? 
and authentic study of Indian life whic 
exposes the abysmal gulf between a socie®) 
motivated by Hindu ‘religion and our ow 
Christian culture. 4 

The life of the Hindu is entirely governe 
by his religion, and his religion is entire’ 
occupied with fertility and the sex pri? 
ciple. Blood sacrifice of goats and humarm 
widow burning, child marriage, the caste sy" 
tem, orgiastic festivals, temple prostitutic’ 
—every vile institution has its origin in tl? 
worship of the lingam (phallus). 

The untouchable is an outcast because |! 
is a beef-eater. He desecrates the totem » 
the tribe, which is the symbol of fertilit 
Dancing girls are dedicated to the gods 
children, and later they practice the olde 
profession, which in India is not only leg: 
but also sacred! The sakta, a fanatical r! 
ual for the invocation of sexual energy, 
shockingly similar in all important respec 
to an ancient Dionysian debauch. In Inc’ 
the gods are neither just nor merciful, neithy 
moral nor loving. They must be bribed liv 
racketeers, and the people live in constat! 
fear of their capricious displeasure. 

India will not be able to take her pla» 
among modern nations until she can thre 
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‘this darkening veil of superstition, and 
ow that she has been given her independ- 
ace and is cut loose from her moorings, 


on’s culture, its social, economic, and po- 
tical institutions, are ultimately determined 
jy the beliefs held in the hearts of its peo- 
le. If we wish to make all men brothers, 
‘e must first displace Hinduism with the 
hristian faith, which alone generates both 
‘eedom and love. ROBERT PAUL ROTH 
Red Wing, Minn. 


ar from Pollyannish 
Signs of Hope. By, Elton Trueblood. Harper. 
25 pages. $1. : 
Trueblood’s latest'is the product of three 
ctureships of 1949, tested and refined at 
‘everal church conferences in the summer 
f 1949. Professor Trueblood-has a rare 
ticulty for weaving’ many separate. seem- 
gly irrelevant,. threads into a logical pat- 
rn. He does it with conviction and clarity. 
The signs of hope“in a century of despair 
re four: the ecumenical movement, the re- 
val of a virile theology, the resurgence of 
‘y participation, and the development: of 
Hie cell movement. The stage is set in an 
}xcellent analytical chapter, “Half Past Nine- 
n Hundred.” 
The tones and undertones of these chap- 
rs are thrilling. In his treatment of the 
}sumenical movement, Trueblood underlines 
2nominational loyalty as a boon to loyalty 
}) the communion of saints and insists that 
€ community of believers is necessary to 
filvation. In writing of present-day the- 
logy. his stress is on human sin and re- 
‘2mption. The revival of lay evangelism, 
Joncern for Christian stewardship, and 
arch for Christian meaning in vocations 
fe marks of hope through lay participation 
the Gospel. The “cell movement,” start- 
/g in the Iona movement and _ spreading 
pidly in America, is a hobby with True- 
ood, indicating the craving for discipline 
{ spiritual living. 
This is a book for the layman. It’s a 
/ nvincing book, written in the clear, simple 
yle characteristic of all Trueblood’s writ- 
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e is in a most desperate position. A na- 


ings. He is not overly-optimistic, far from 

Pollyannish, in his outlook for the future. 

But it is refreshing to hear a strong positive 

note, based on cold facts, when the prophets 

of doom are abroad. WILLIAM M. Horn 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Scripture-centered Sermons 


Dwight L. Moody. Great Pulpit Masters 
Series. Vol. |. Edited by Charles R. Erdman. 
Revell. 256 pages. $2.25. 

This selection of 20 sermons, delivered by 
the most famous of all professional evan- 
gelists, is a welcome addition to sermonic 
literature. The unshakable faith of the au- 
thor in the fundamental verities of our com- 
mon Christian faith is indelibly written into 
every page. As one reads. he can never 
doubt Moody’s sincere belief in the awful 
reality of sin, man’s need of salvation, the 
power of Christ to save all who come to 
Him. the reality of both heaven and hell. 
the absolute need of being “born again,” the 
transformed character of the Christian’s life, 
the requirement of personal commitment, 
the challenge of personal responsibility be- 
fore a living Lord, the efficacy of “the blood 
of Jesus Christ” to cleanse men from all sin, 
the reigning of the Lord of heaven and earth 
who will come again, and the love of the 
Father who would not have a single soul 
to perish. 

A short historical sketch of Moody’s life, 
together with a description of the methods 
employed by the evangelist, make the intro- 
duction of real value. 

One misses the “sacramental” approach. 
On being asked: “Why don’t you preach 
more about baptism?” he replied: *“That’s 
none of your business.” Perhaps the evan- 
gelist was wisé: Always a churchman, he 
was aware of the strife that has perennially 
surrounded these holy ordinances of the 
church. His work was to bring lost souls 
into touch with God the Father, through 
Christ the Saviour. These sermons afford 
an excellent example of scripiure-centered 
preaching. They should be of real interest 
and worth to every Christian. 

Hickory, N.C. Huco L. DressLer 
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OVERSEAS 


FRANCE: Strasbourg.—FRANce is 
no doubt the only nation in the world in 
which a Lutheran state church in one part 
of the country co-exists with a Lutheran 
free church in another part. The reasons 
for this go back to the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870, which took the provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine from France and incorporated 
them into Germany. 

These provinces were returned to France 
in 1918 and the separation of church and 
state which was carried out in this country 
in 1905 has never been applied there. Thus 
the churches of Paris and of Montbeliard 
(on the Swiss frontier) are separated from, 
the state, whereas in the three “departe- 
ments” along the eastern frontier Lutherans 
(as well as Calvinists and Roman Catholics) 
still live under the concordat made in the 
time of Napoleon I. The clergy exercise a 
public function, are paid by the state and 
are treated as officials. 

After the liberation of 1944 it could be 
foreseen that the special arrangement in the 
eastern “departements”’ would cease some 
day. That is why the representatives of the 
churches met in Strasbourg in 1946 to pre- 
pare for an eventual separation of church 
and state and a consequent reunion of the 
two branches of French Lutheranism which 
have been separated since 1870. 

Out of this meeting grew the project of a 
Lutheran Federation, which would link the 
two churches, even before complete union 
was possible. This would at the same time 
be the best preparation for an eventual 
merger. On account of the concordat, fed- 
eral union of the two separately admin- 
istered churches, -without the creation of a 
common ecclesiastical authority was -the 
only possibility for the time being. 

These explanations were given to the rep- 
resentative of THE LUTHERAN by M. Robert 
Hoepffner of Strasbourg, president of the 
Directoire, governing body of the Church of 
Alsace-Lorraine, who continued: 

“In 1947, when the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration assembly of Lund required its mem- 
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y 
bers to form national committees, our tay 
became urgent as it was clear to us that 
addition to its purely national and loc 
functions the planned federation was to | 
the national committee of the LWF. Yet tl 
problem remained: How were we to fe» 
erate a free church with an _ establishe« 
church, whose leaders are, at least in o» 
aspect of their functions, state-appoint. 
officials? H 


M. RoBert HOEPFFNER 
President of the Directoire 


“Finally a plan was elaborated in 1% 
It had the agreement of the Directoire. 
1949 the synod of Paris accepted it with « 
minor changes. Now the synod of Mon: 
liard has adopted it, proposing some fur? 
changes of no great importance. The 
ative’ slowness’ with which we work is 
partly to the difference in our respec #§ 
church constitutions, partly also to the g'|I 
geographical dispersion of Lutherans @ 
France, which makes co-ordination very | | 
ficult. Yet we are sure to succeed soon. 

“The project provides for a committe! 
nine members, five from the Church of € 
Confession of Augsburg (Alsace-Lorrau! 
and four from the Evangelical Luth»! 
Church (Paris and Montbeliard). The ie 
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idency will alternate between the two 
churches, but the secretariat will be at the 
Directoire of Strasbourg, as our church with 
its 235 parishes has better administrative 
facilities than the church of the ‘interior’ 
with its 60 parishes.” 

Though not yet officially appointed, the 
committee has recently held a preparatory 
meeting in Strasbourg. The final touches 
have been put to the project of “Alliance,” 
which has now to be discussed and adopted 
by the Superior Consistory, the highest 
church assembly of Alsace. The commis- 
‘sions foreseen by the constitution of the 
LWE have already been created and some 
‘of them have begun to function. Further- 
more plans are being made for a closer co- 
ordination of various activities, such as the 
unification of different publications. The 
}General Pastoral Conference of France, 
which will meet at Strasbourg shortly, will 
be the first to meet under the auspices of the 
new Alliance. —PIERRE FRANCKEL 


SWEDEN: Uppsala (Feb. 13).— 


Discussions on the relations between church 
and state are lively in Sweden. The ten- 
4 ency is to loosen the ties, without any 
efinite separation. 
A governmental committee working on 
ew laws for religious liberty released its 
report in 1949, and the government was ex- 
ected to propose new laws to the Riksdag 
f 1950. Especially among free church peo- 
w)ple the disappointment was great, however, 
when in January the government declared 
Nthat it was not going to release any pro- 
osal to this session of the Riksdag. The 
inister of finance had interfered. The finan- 
cial consequences of the proposal had not 
een sufficiently examined, he said. 
‘A main point in the suggestions of the 
zommittee is that everybody will have full 
‘iberty to leave the established church. At 
resent this is permitted only when one en- 
‘ers another recognized Christian commu- 
ion. Those leaving the established church 
“will have to pay half of the church tax. 
The other half is supposed to be paid for 
he civil service of the clergy. 
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CHARACTERISTIC of the complicated’ re- 
ligious life of Sweden is that Covenants, 
Baptists, Pentecostalists, and many Meth- 
odists are nominally members of the estab- 
lished church, which is Lutheran. The sug- 
gestions of the committee do not make the 


situation much clearer on this point. Free 
churches will still exist inside the estab- 
lished Lutheran church. They will have 


some privileges parallel to those of the es- 
tablished church, for instance to perform 
legal marriages. 

But they have not wanted to become en- 
tirely separate church bodies, like for in- 
stance the Roman Catholics. The reason 
seems mainly to be a desire to keep a Prot- 
estant unity, especially for the Christian 
education in the public schools. 

Lutheran church leaders agree that the 
liberty to leave the church should be com- 
plete. There is some disagreement on which 
religious qualifications should be required 
for certain civil offices. There must be some 
guarantee that offices that deal directly with 
the affairs of the established church are not 
held by people outside the church. 

Many object to the suggested relations 
between the free churches and the estab- 
lished church, which give greater liberty to - 
the. former than to the latter. No serious 
objection has met the proposal that the 
Roman Catholics should have greater liberty 
to establish monasteries. 

Most Swedish Christians do not want sep- 
aration of church and state (see THE Lu- 
THERAN, Nov. 30, 1949). Opposition to a 
revision seems to come from religiously 
rather indifferent Social Democrats, who - 
neither want a decision for or against Chris- 
tianity, nor a strong Lutheran free church 
outside the control of the state. 

In the government and the Riksdag, prac- 
tical difficulties will be arguments against a 
revision. One practical difficulty is the civil 
registration, performed by the church 
through centuries. With the present short- 
age of educated workers, the state cannot 
possibly find personnel replacing the clergy 
in this capacity. 

—STEN RODHE 
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WELFARE 


Delayed Pilgrims 

Eleven Delayed Pilgrims 
who united with Calvary 
Church, . Chillicothe, Ohio, 
recently are pictured (right) 
in the chancel after their re- 
ception into membership. 
Along with them is_ the 
mother and child of another 
family of five who were pre- 
vented from joining because 
of sickness, as 
other families who will be- 
come members later. 

Pastor C. King Wynkoop 
is proud of the record of 
his congregation which has 
now brought eight families 
of New Americans to the 
former capital of the North- 
west Territory. Two more 
families are due to arrive. 

In the picture are (rear 
row) . Martin Schmitchens 
(Latvia). Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Disgalvis (Latvia), 
Aadn Julaots (Estonia), 
Mrs. Leonard Jende, Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Papp (Hun- 
gary), Leonard and John 
Jende; (middle row), Aivars 
Schmitchens, Mrs. Schmit- 
chens, Mrs. Ernestes Antons 
(Latvia). Miss Rita Vale- 
manis (Latvia), Mrs. Kula- 


were two 


LATVIAN, ESTONIAN, HUNGARIAN DPs 


. new Chillicothe (O.) Lutherans 


ots (Estonia): +(front row), 


Mara Schmitchens, Maris 
Antons,. Aris» and Maris 
Jende. 


Pastor Wynkoop says “it 
is a great experience to serve 
an ‘international congrega- 
tion.’ Plans now look for- 
ward to starting a language 
and citizenship class.” 


March Meeting 

The eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the Lutheran Welfare 
Society of lowa will be held 
in the Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, March 20-21. Re- 
ports will be presented by 
President .A.. J. -Seegers, 
Grafton, and Executive Sec- 
retary George Westby. 

Speakers include Dr. Clar- 
ence Krumbholz, executive 


NASHVILLE LUTHERANS ENTERTAIN 
... 100 DPs feel at home 
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secretary of the division of 
welfare of the National Lue 
theran Council; and Prof 
Wayne Vasey, director o% 
the school of social work oy 
lowa State University. The 
Grand View College choi 
will sing. 


DP Party 

Citizens of Nashville 
Tenn., have opened thei 
homes and hearts to Ne» 
Americans arriving on th® 
side of the Atlantic. 

Recently, a party was hel 
in First Church when Pa 
tor I. W. Gernert and men) 
bers of the congregatic 
played host to nearly 1€ 
displaced Latvians and Est» 
nians (see cut left). 

The governor of Tenne 
see has appointed a_ stai 
commission on_ displac» 
persons, has named Past 
Gernert with others to he 
make the newcomers Ww! 
come, plan adjustments. 

A class in English is co® 
ducted one afternoon e@# 
week for two hours for the’ 
wishing such instruction: 
remaining New Americé 
attend night classes at 
Nashville Institute. 
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West Virginian 

Norma Cregger, active 
young member of Emmanuel 
}Church, Bluefield, W. Va., 
has been appointed child 
welfare worker in Mercer 
(W. Va.) County. 

A graduate of Bluefield 
Junior College and Concord 
College, Athens, W. Va., 
}where she majored. in so- 
ciology, Norma recently 
completed a _ three-month 
orientation in Welch and 
}Huntington. 

In her new post, she will 
jbe responsible for making 
foster home studies, adop- 
tive home studies, handling 
out-of-town inquiries regard- 
ing juveniles, services to 
neglected children, juvenile 
court cases and services to 
unmarried mothers. 

| Active in Emmanuel Lu- 
her League, choir, Women 
jof the Church, as well as 
Hunday school, Norma has 
Hittended the Virginia Synod’s 
jMassanetta Summer As- 
pembly many summers. 


VIRGINIA SYNOD MISS 


. . . full-time service 
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Briefly Speaking 


Members of Muhlenberg Church, Harrisonburg, 
Va., plan a new church, were recently offered $5,000 
on the old building providing they would raise another 
$5,000 to match the offer. They did—at the next 
Sunday morning service, and are now worshiping in 
a synagogue awaiting completion of their new building. 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles A. Puls, of Luther Memorial 

Church, Madison, Wis., plan an early trip to Pales- 

tine and Europe. During a recent tenth anniversary 

surprise party given by the congregation, Wis- 

consin Governor Oscar Rennebohm presented a 

movie camera on behalf of the members. Within a 

matter of days, the Northwest Synod stewardship 

committee supplied Dr. Puls with plenty of color 
film, asked him to use it in getting movies of Lu- 
theran work in Palestine, now being administered by 

Dr. Edwin Moll, Northwest Synod pastor. 


When Pastor George O. Koehler, of Duluth, Minn., 
directed a recent National Lutheran Council campaign 
for a carload of clothing for Lutheran World Relief, a 
non-Lutheran merchant promised him 225 pairs of 
new shoes with the comment, “The people over there 
need these this winter more urgently than my cus- 
tomers over here!” 


A mission established in Hong Kong by the Evan- 
gelical Free Church of America years ago has just 
sent 552 Hong Kong dollars ($96.60) to the national 
headquarters of EFCA in Minneapolis "to send the 
Gospel to needy mission fields in America," re- 
versing the usual procedure of westbound mission- 
ary funds. The mission's pastor explained ‘one rea- 
son for the weakness of the Christian Church in 
China is that it has only been taking in the Gospel, 
has done comparatively little to spread the message 
of salvation to places where it has not been heard!" 


Delegates attending a Sabbath Convention in York, 
Pa., in 1850 adopted a memorial to the Pennsylvania 
legislature requesting that “all locks on the canals be . 
closed, and the running of cars on the railroad in the 
state be suspended on the Sabbath Day.” 

In its Feb. 8, 1850, issue, the editor of ''The Lu- 
theran Observer" advised his readers to "refrain 
from grumbling at two things: (1) that which you 
cannot help; (2) that which you can help." 


CAMPUS 


DR. RUTH WICK 


. second in command 


Carthage Vice President 

Dr. Ruth C. Wick, who 
for the past four years has 
been associated with the Di- 
vision of Student Service of 
the National Lutheran 
Council, has resigned to be- 
come vice president of Car- 
thage College. 

Since July of 1946, Dr. 
Wick has served as assistant 
to the executive secretary of 
the NLC’s Division of Stu- 
dent Service, Dr. Morris 
Wee, who resigned Jan. | 
to accept the presidency of 


Carthage. 
Both Dr. Wee and Dr. 
Wick joined the Council 


when the Student Service 
Commission was established 
through the transfer of stu- 
dent work from the ULCA 
and the American Lutheran 
Conference. Dr. Wick has 
had special responsibility 
for the division’s literature 
program, widely recognized 
in Protestant circles for its 
high standard of excellence. 

A native of Stamford, 
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Conn., and a member of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church, 
Dr. Wick is a graduate of 
Upsala College, East Or- 
ange, N. J. She obtained her 
M.A. degree from Columbia 
University and her Ph.D. 
from the University of Wis- 
consin. She has been a 
member of the faculty of 


Gustavus Adolphus College . 


at St. Peter, Minn., and of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


He's Terrific 
When students at Lenoir 
Rhyne College heard the 


Rev. Wallace Fisher, of 
Christ Church, Gettysburg, 
Pa., during a recent Re- 


ligious Emphasis Week, they 
understood what makes him 
so popular with their north- 
ern cousins on the Gettys- 
burg campus. ' 

In Hickory for a five-day 
series of services planned 
entirely by LR students. Pas- 
tor Fisher was asked for two 
unscheduled addresses, took 
up four hours of his leisure 
time in consultations. 

At Gettysburg’s Christ 
Church, members report 
overflow audiences each 
Sunday morning as the Get- 


tysburg students worship. 
President Henry W. A. Han- 
son recently told friends “for: 
three Sundays I’ve occupied. 
a seat on the balcony, many 
rows away from Mrs. Han- 
son—the place is so 
crowded!” i 


Mt. Airy Luncheon 

Nine hundred members of 
the Philadelphia Seminary’s 
Women’s Auxiliary lunchec 
at Philadelphia’s Bellevue’ 
Stratford last month, re. 
ceived thanks from Presiden’ 
Paul Hoh for the completion 
of the fourth auxiliary 
financed improvement sinc» 
1939—a $33,000 renovatio= 
of North Dorm. 

Tribute to the work of th» 
auxiliary, organized for thi 
purpose of financing im 
provements at the seminar’. 
was paid by Speakers Hol 
Levering Tyson and Joh) 
Kinzel. Dr. Tyson, presider 
of Muhlenberg College, di 
livered the major addres | 
Seminarian Kinzel spoke | 
one of the students residir | 
in renovated North Dorr § 

The improvements we | 
paid through individual dw § 
assessments on the 10,3! 


FOR NORTH DORM RENOVATION 
... Mt. Airy said “thank you!" 
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members. The luncheon, the 
eleventh annual, is the only 
social affair of the year. Mrs. 
Earl S. Erb is president. 
Pictured (page 38) are: 
Seminarian Kinzel, President 
" Hoh, Mrs. Peter P. Hagan, 
§ President Tyson, Mrs. Erb. 


G6-Burg Alumni 
When Gettysburg Col- 


lege’s Philadelphia alumni 
met last month, principal 
speaker was President Henry 
“) W. A. Hanson, who gave his 
/}annual report on the college 
§ (see cut below). 

Friends and graduates of 
(§the ULC college heard of 
j)the sound financial status of 
their alma mater along with 
plans for improving the cam- 
pus with funds raised 
through the Gettysburg Loy- 
alty Fund supplemented by 
money from CHEY. 

L. Eugene Barron, pres- 
ident of the Alumni Associa- 
(tion, presided at the Robert 
«@Morris Hotel dinner. 


Silver Jubilee 


A special convocation at 
e University of Western 
Ontario Jan. 23 marked the 
F ‘wenty-fifth anniversary of 
he founding of Waterloo 
College and its affiliation 
_Mvith the UWO. 
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GETTYSBURG'S PR 


WATERLOO COLLEGE SILVER JUBILEE 


. . Drs. Whitteker, Lehmann, Zinck 


——— 


UWO’s president and vice 
chancellor, Dr. Edward C. 
Hall, said: “The calibre of 
the (Waterloo) staff, the 
quality of the students and 
the support of the public for 
a job being well done are 
now living tributes to the 
successful and useful place 
which this daughter of ours 
reached. During the next 25 
years, Waterloo must play 
an even greater role as a 
center of higher education, a 
repository of the culture of 
its people and as a center 
which is becoming inten- 
sively concerned with the 
activities of the human 
mind.” 

Highlight of the special 
convocation was the con- 


ESIDENT HANSON 


. reporting on sound financial status 


ferring of two honorary de- 
grees on two Waterloo Semi- 
nary graduates. Nova Scotia 
Synod President Charles 
Hugh Whitteker received the 
degree of doctor of divinity 
as did the Rey. Austin 
Alvin Zinck (see cut above), 
former professor and pres- 
ident of Waterloo College 
and Seminary, now pastor 
of Redeemer Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. With Drs. 
Whitteker and Zinck in the 
photograph is Dr. Helmut 
Lehmann, president of 
Waterloo. 

Over a thousand persons 
attended the convocation. 


Midland Adds 21 


Twenty-one new students 
have enrolled for the second 
semester at Midland College. 

Among the new students, 
eight are freshmen, three are 
sophomores, five are juniors 
and five are special students. 
Five of the total are war 
veterans, attending under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. Most 
of the juniors and special 
students have transferred in 
this mid-year period from 
other colleges. : 
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NEWS EN THE CHURCHES 


S RETOWA 
Much Construction Under Way 


AT LEAST NINE congregations of synod are 
in the planning or construction phase of a 
building program, or have completed exten- 
sive rehovation and redecoration of their 
present*buildings during recent months. 

Hgading the list of those erecting new 
structures is Central Church, Mason City, 
whose new building is nearing completion. 
St. John’s Church, Des Moines, recently laid 
the cornerstone of their $250,000 addition. 

St. Paut’s Cuurcn, Davenport, has pur- 
chased ground for relocation. One of two 
substantial brick buildings included in the 
purchase will: be incorporated in the new 
St. Paul’s, while the other will be utilized as 
an educational unit. $150,000 .is now on 
hand in cash, bonds or guaranteed in pledges. 

Sr. Marx’s Cuyurcu, Davenport, has pur- 
chased two additional lots to erect an educa- 
tional building to hold 500. The residence 
on one lot inthe purchase is to become the 
new parsonage. The present structure is to 
be removed and sold. A financial drive is 
contemplated for September. 

REDEEMER CHURCH, Des Moines, has plans 
underway for the erection of a new church. 


For the third successive year, St. Paul's 
Church, Postville, contributed more in 1949 
to worldwide work of the church than was 
spent in its local program. Another shipment 
of clothing in excess of 1,500 pounds was 
sent to Lutheran World Relief. 


IMPROVEMENTS made by congregations 
include: St. Paut’s, CLINTON, chancel ren- 
ovation and new chancel furniture, reloca- 
tion of choir.and organ console. ... First, 
CEDAR Rapips, interior redecorated and re- 
modeled, kitchen improved. . . . St. Marx’s, 
DusuquE, redecorated interior, slide pro- 
jector received as memorial. First, 
lowa City, extensive. repair and renovation 
of chancel, narthex and Sunday school 
rooms; labor by men of the church enabled 
the cost to be kept below $2,000. Sessions 
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of synod and the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety will be held at First Church in May. — 
SyNop TREASURER John L. Berger an- 
nounced that receipts for 1949 apportion- 
ment were $64,164.87. $3,077.39 above the 
quota. LWA received only $26,228:53 to- 
ward the amount set of $28,788.36. 
FIVE INSTITUTES, each three nights in 
length. emphasizing “Home and Church 
Working Together in Christian Education” 
will be held in Iowa April 19-May 5. Dr. 
Erwin S. Spees. leadership education secre- 
tary for the Parish and Church School? 
Board, will direct. Places and dates are? 
Postville, April 19-21; Sioux City, April 23- 
25; Des Moines, April 26-28; Davenport. 
April 30-May 2; Burlington, May 3-5. 
THREE STUDENTS of synod at Cen 
Seminary who received commendation 
Acting Dean E. B. Keisler are: John Bruce 
Redeemer, Des Moines, and Robert Hau 
and Robert Lorenz, both of St. Mark’s 
Davenport. si 
Tue SynopicaL PLAN for placing THE 
LUTHERAN in every home of synod has beer 
emphasized. WALLACE S. vee 


MARYLAND ~ 
Scouts Lament Parental Disinteres? 


HaGERSTOWN—Lack of parental intere 
in children was scored by Hagerstown’s “Bae 
Mayor and Council” when for two hour 
members of Boy Scout troops took over thi 
reins of city government as a- feature © 
Boy Scout Week. 

One scout said, “Boys like to be able Wa 
bring their ‘gang’ home once in a while, 
this is not always possible because som 
mothers don’t like to get.their floors dirty | 
Another said, “In the absence of parent | 
interest some children just ‘take off? and ¢ 
what they can for excitement” . 

The scouts recommended that a memb 
of the police force be trained to hat : 
juvenile law violators and “that” trains 
policewoman be employed to care for ju¥ 
nile delinquency cases. 


Sa Te ae ie at ee ee 
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his is the new Lankenau Hospital, soon to be built for six million dollars on 92 acres of sprawling 
hiladelphia suburban land. With facilities for 300 beds, it will be one of the finest hospitals in 
orth America, will replace 89-year-old buildings near the heart of the city. Established by Lutheran 
hilanthropist John D. Lankenau, it is staffed by deaconesses of the Philadelphia Motherhouse 


REVIVAL of a juvenile curfew ordinance 
as recently proposed by Harvey Miller, 
idge of the Hagerstown Juvenile Court. 
children under 16 should be kept off the 
reets after nine or ten o’clock by force of 
w because some parents are not at home 
) see that their children are kept in,” said 
adge Miller. A curfew law passed 30 years 
30 is still in effect but not enforced. “The 
ld law needs modification,” continued Judge 
liller, “but it is still a good law that would 
/oid a lot of juvenile trouble.” 


"Christians must be born twice; in Judaism 
a man is born but once," said Rabbi Samuel 
S. Cohon, professor in the Hebrew Union 
College and Seminary, Cincinnati, in a lec- 
ture on "Judaism as a Religion" given be- 
fore the Washington County Ministers’ As- 
sociation meeting in Hagerstown's Bnai 
Abraham Synagogue Feb. 13. Defining re- 
ligion, Dr. Cohon cited several fundamentals 


—Reverence before God, Teaching, Wor- 
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ship, Communion with God, Holiness. "The 
common enemy of both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity is materialism, said Rabbi Cohon, 


THE REv. FRANCIS R. BELL, of Smithsburg 
parish, accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church, 
Lititz, Pa., effective March 1. During his 
five-year ministry in Smithsburg 150 new 
members were received into the three con- 
gregations, all churches redecorated and 
tower chimes installed in Trinity. He chair- 
maned the Lutheran Resettlement Program. 

Tue Rey. RoBERT W. Koons, assistant 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, 
has resigned to accept a call to Zion Church, 
Sunbury, Pa., and will begin his ministry 
there April 9. 

Pror. WILLIAM SpRiGG, of the facuity of 
Hood College, is new organist and choir 
director in Evangelical Church, Frederick. 

DONALD WARRENFELTZ, Gettysburg Semi- 
nary senior, has received a call to the Union- 
town parish. WILSON P. ARD 
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MICHIGAN 
Synod Seeks $48,000 for CHEY 


Synop 1S girding itself for a major task— 
raising’ its CHEY quota of $48,000. Syn- 
odical director is Dr. C. F. Stickles of Refor- 
mation Church, Detroit. Four district meet- 
ings have been held in Kalamazoo, Jackson, 
and Detroit, attended by 31 congregational 
committees. Speakers were Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, the -Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher, 
and Dr. W. Carl Satre. The four district 
chairmen for synod are Pastors A. E. Wulf, 
E. P. Bunck, J. H. Laughner, and A. G. 
Belles. 

Synodical director for Lutheran World 
Action for 1950 is Pastor A. G. Belles, De- 
troit. In 1949, synod raised in full its quota 
of over $17,000 under direction of Pastor 
FL P. Madsen, Detroit. 

DurRING THE YEARS “46-49, the synodical 
Women's Missionary Society gained 55 per 
cent in membership. the second highest of 
all synodical societies. Its spring conference 
will be held in Battle Creek in April. Fall 
convention will be held in Monroe. 

Durinc 1949 and the first few weeks of 
1950, Trinity Church, Kalamazoo, paid off 
its indebtedness of $10,500 to the Board of 
American Missions. The congregation now 
plans a program of expansion. 

THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL Michigan Pastors” 
Conference was held in Ann Arbor Jan. 16- 
18. Principal speakers were Dr. Harris F. 
Rall, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Bishop John 
S. Stamm, and Dr. Perry E. Gresham. 

In connection with the CHEY appeal, the 
Wittenberg Choir was scheduled to appear 
in concert March 6 at Trinity, Grand Rapids, 
Dr. Ralph White pastor, and at the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium in the Masonic Temple, 
Detroi#, March 7. 

In 1949 Trinity Church, Ann Arbor, ex- 
pended $11,662 for all purposes and causes, 
an average of $44 per communing member. 
Pastor Walter M. Brandt was recently elected 
president of the Ann Arbor Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation. ; 

“Curist Cuurc#, Detroit, reports 58 acces- 
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sions in 1949 and the best financial year i 
over 20 years. 

Tse Derror CHAPTER of the Wittenber 
Women’s Guild held its annual meeting a 
Christ Church. Attendance was 75. Mrs 
J. E. Spaid was elected president, and Mrs 
J. H. Laughner, vice president and progran 
chairman. 

Pastor WALTER E. Koepr has left Hop 
Church, Dearborn, to assume the pastorat 
of Wartburg Synod’s church in Cudahy, Wi 
During his_three years in Dearborn, he 
ganized Hope with 80 charter members. 
the time of his leaving the baptized m 
bership had reached 354, communing me 
bership 153. 

Trinity CHurcH, Battle Creek, 
vacant Jan. 1, when its pastor, the Rev. H. — 
Fennig, accepted a call to Harlan, Ind. 


Synod's building boom continues. Crop 
of Glory Church, Detroit, is erecting a ne 
edifice. Christ Church, Monroe, is buildiv 
an addition to the parish unit. Pastor C. 
Alexander, Trinity, Hillsdale, and family 
moved into a new parsonage, as have 
and Mrs. C. F. Stickles -of Reformat 
Church, Detroit. : 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the sy 

odical Luther League projected a goal ~ 
$300 at its recent meeting for improvem 
of synod’s Gun Lake property acquired t 
years ago for summer camp school purpos, 
WALTER M. BRA 


MIDWEST SYNOD. 
Evangelism Seminar Held in Linc 


THe Instructors’ Seminar on Ew 
gelism for midwestern states was conduc 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1 in Lincoln, Nebr., with 
pastors from Nebraska, Kansas, Colo 
and Wyoming present. Faculty consiste¢ 
Pastors C. P. Rasmussen, Roswell Pet 
O. V. Anderson, and A. F. Carlson. 

AT THE ANNUAL meeting of the Luth 
Student Foundation in Nebraska, plans 
new $80,000 Lutheran student house 
approved. The house will provide 
quarters for the student pastor, cl 


The 


or Bible study, a chapel, assembly hall and 
pace for recreational activities. The execu- 
ve committee was authorized to employ an 
rchitectural firm to prepare blueprints for 
ye new building, which will be built in the 
enter of student housing at the University 
f Nebraska. . 


‘In order to co-ordinate Lutheran welfare 
work in Nebraska among NLC groups, a 
special committee is presenting a constitu- 
tion for a Lutheran Social Service to the 


respective synod conventions this spring. 
If adopted, a more effective program of 
Institutional Chaplaincy will be carried on. 
This new arrangement will not interfere with 
the co-operative work now carried on through 
the Nebraska Lutheran Welfare Council. 
‘CHEY is gaining momentum in Midwest 
nod. Almost every congregation was rep- 
ented at recent district rallies. One con- 
gation at Diller reported raising over half 
its goal at this time. 

THe Home Missions Committee of Mid- 
st Synod has surveyed the field at Great 
md, Kan., for a possible new mission field 
der direction of the Board of American 
issions. 

LWA Synodical Director Fred Ollendorf 
reports that synod has exceeded the 1949 
goal by several thousand dollars. Midwest 
Synod stands second in the ULCA in giving 
for LWA in 1949, but failed by a small mar- 
gin in reaching the 1949 apportionment. 
Memeers oF St. John’s Church, Scribner, 
ently dedicated a new basement, reded- 
ed their enlarged and beautified church. 
st of the project was about $12,000. 

T Curist CuHurcH, Louisville, members 
e rededicated their church. Prof. R. R. 
e of Central Seminary was speaker. 

MEMBERS OF St. John’s Church, Lincoln, 
worshiped in a private home, sold their 
rch to liquidate debts, then decided to dis- 
e. Only 12 members were left. Services 
1 been conducted in German. Dr. F. 
’e, who is almost 90 years of age, has 
ed this congregation for over 15 years. 
'spite of his age Dr. Rabe served these 

7 who desired services in the German 
Beguage. LORIN J. WOLFF 
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MINNESOTA 
WMS President Addresses 300 


MINNEAPOLIS—“We are a part of, not 
apart from, the church,” said Mrs. C. W. 
Baker, Jr., national president of the WMS, 
in a Minneapolis address to members of 
Central Conference WMS. ; 

Nearly 300 women, gathered at St. John’s 
Church, were challenged to “face the facts, 
meet them, and do something.” 

According to Mrs. Baker, only 15 per cent 
of ULCA church women belong to WMS. 
This smal] percentage might be likened to 
the leaven, graphically described as such an 
important part of the baking process. But 
today, warned our president, we need double- 
action leaven. We must do all we have been 
doing, but we must have double action!” 

The new triennial objective, “Worship, 
Membership, Stewardship,” has been de- 
scribed by some as not’ anything new. “Must 
it be?” asked Mrs. Baker. “What we want 
is the story of Jesus over and over.” In 
worship we can be more devout, more faith- 
ful. In membership we can be less com- 
placent. Our 83,000 should be 500,000! In 
stewardship we must approve by our ac- 
tions the ideal of ULC stewardship—-the cor- 
rect use of our time, our talents, our pos- 
sessions.” PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 


NEW JERSEY 
Moorestown Home Gets DP Nurse 


CaMDEN—The aged in the Lutheran Home 
at Moorestown are receiving experienced 
nursing care from Olga Veldre, a Latvian 
DP, who arrived at the institution Jan. 21 
(see cut page 44). Miss Veldre had over 25 
years of registered nursing experience in her 
home country previous to its occupation by 
the Russians. 

She had served as a visiting nurse in 15 
DP camps in Germany. Each camp con- 
sisted of approximately 2,000 DPs. More 
recently she served on a U.S. transport serv- 
ice for displaced persons which took her 
into Australia, South America, and the 
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United States. She has a speaking knowledge 
of Russian, German, Latvian, Polish and 
English. Most of her English was learned 
during transport service. 

EIGHTY-NINE Lutheran church councilmen 
and pastors of Trentor gathered in Advent 
Church for the annual church councilmen’s 
dinner Jan. 25. The Rev. George H. Berk- 
heimer, assistant to the president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, spoke. 

Recent CHEY meetings for the southern 
New Jersey churches were held as follows: 


Shore Area, St. Andrew's, Atlantic City; 
Camden Area, Our Saviour, Haddonfield; 
Trenton Area, Church of the Saviour, 


Audubon, showed 
the Rev. Paul W. 


Hory Trinrry CHURCH, 
appreciation for its pastor, 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in 


Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Emanuel’ s Spire Points You to the Skies 


x In Philadelphia attend 
‘ | ‘EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M,, German 
It A. M,, English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“At the heart of the City” 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 


Sunday Worship 
Rev. Richard A. 


Miller—Pastor 


Latvian DP nurse 


Kapp, by presenting a new car to him a@ 
his family upon completion of 12 vears 
this parish. i 

Grace Crurcr, Camden, recently hee 
LWA Director Frank M. Brown explain 
importance of continuing support of the — 
habilitation of the churches in Europe ? 
the missions in the Orient. ; 

Workers in the Christian _educatio) 
program of St. Mark’s Church, Trenton, 
cently heard the Rev, George H. Berkhein® 
acting secretary of the Central Pennsylvaj 
Synod, at a dinner meeting. 

The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the New Jer 
District was held in St. John's Church, Wo 
ville, Feb. 21. Participants were the 
Walter Forker, Christ Church, Bridge’? 
the Rev. Lloyd M. Wallick, Philadelphia; 
Rev. Paul T. Warfield, district president 
Hoty Triniry Cxurcr, Magnolia, is 

being ‘served by the Rev. Ulla Bauers, 
mer pastor of St. Luke’s, Philadelphia. 

EMMANUEL CHURCH, Friesburg, has a | 
brass baptismal font. 

AN ATTRACTIVE memorial entrance te) 
Luke's, West Collingswood, was dedic” 
Feb. 5 in memory and honor of World 7 
II veterans. Stained glass windows, ce? 
lamps and a memorial plaque were 
sented, ; 

Pastor Wilbur Laudenslager reported 
the total cost for the project was $8. | 


Other renovations in the church and _par- 
sonage totaled about $1,700. The cost of 
these projects was paid in full on the day 
of dedication. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Dr. Emil Fischer. 

RALPH |. SHOCKEY 


OHIO 


Lectures Presented in Columbus 


Dayron—Calling for the United Lutheran 
Church in America to devote an entire year 
to the study of the book of Romans in pas- 
toral associations, missionary societies, broth- 
erhoods, and Luther Leagues, Dr. Oscar W. 
‘Carlson delivered the 1950 series of the 
Knubel-Miller Lectures in First English 
Church, Columbus,’ Feb. 2 and 3. 

Other lectures of the series this year have 

been given in the Twin Cities, Minn.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Salisbury, N. C.; 
and Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Carlson called himself the first “plain 
pastor” in the series of lecturers and spoke 
out of his four years’ experience as pastor 
of a home mission congregation, Ascension 
Church, Baltimore, Md. Previous to 1945 
he was the first evangelism secretary of the 
Board of Social Missions, before that served 
pastorates in the Pittsburgh Synod. 

"Paul's letter to the Romans," said Dr. 
Carlson, “as often as it is taken to heart, 
renews the evangelistic interest of the church. 
To be revived is the pastor-preacher-evan- 
gelist who will know himself with new in- 
trepidity as twice-born in his call to the 
gospel ministry. Then the Word and Sacra- 
ments will release their power to make men 
whole and consecrated to the service of 

» Christ and his kingdom." 

The lectures were largely concerned with 
the development of the spirit of evangelism, 
and only the fifth, an informal lecture, was 
given to evangelism techniques. Under the 
general theme, “The Church’s Singular Task 
—Evangelism,” the launching platform was 
seen in the gospel as outlined in the epistle 
to the Romans. Effective leadership is to be 
found in the clergy, especially when they, 
realizing the full gospel in Romans, become 
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twice-born pastor-preacher-evangelists. Fuel 
for the evangelistic fire thus kindled is pro- 
vided by the Word and Sacraments. 

A fourth lecture had the attractive title— 
“The Semantics of Evangelism—-The Word 
in Search of Words.” “Evangelism,” said 
Dr. Carlson, “is called upon to unlock the 
significance of the signs transmitted by God 
through the many revelations in history and 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono HICKAGAMI for BOYS 
Pines NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 25th Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 Weeks $140—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office. Room 1274, Il 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 
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3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
; 1135 O’FARRELL STREET 
CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 


CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


recorded in the Scriptures to the perceptive 
functions of the mind. This is the semantics 
of evangelism.” He called, for skill in inter- 
preting the Christian gospel from the min- 
istry, as well as sincerity in life. 

Need for an “order for the blessing of 
_ church machinery” so that everything the 
church undertakes should have an evan- 
gelistic purpose and end was claimed in the 
closing lecture. 

The series in Ohio attracted about 80 
pastors, including students from Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, and pastors of 
the American Lutheran Church, 

E, RUDOLPH WALBORN 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Co-operative Training Plan Begins 


PITTSBURGH—A co-operative training pro- 
gram for the preparation of medical tech- 
nologists has been started this semester by 
Thiel College and Buhl Hospital, Sharon, 
The joint college program, leading to the 
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Saint John’s Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 

William C. Schaeffer, Pastor 
Maestro Giuseppe Moscherti, the Music 

Sunday Service at 10 A.M,; Community Program, 7:30 PLM, 

Organ Recital Broadease 9:30 to 10 A.M, 


“A house of prayer for all people” 
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bachelor of science degree, is the first to be 
started in this area, Students enrolling in 
the program will spend the first, second, and 
fourth year at Thiel College, The third 
year, Which consists of 12 calendar months, 
will be taken at Buhl Hospital. Dr, P. C, 
Gillette, pathologist at Buhl, and Dr. E. 
Duane Sayles, head of the biology depart- 
ment at Thiel, will direct the course. F 

THERE ARE PERHAPS few congregations 
that have as active a scouting program as — 
St. Stephen’s Church, Erie, The scouting 
family consists of Boy Scout Troop No, 34,_ 
Sea Scout Ship No, 34, Explorer Post No, 34, — 
and Girl Scout Troop No, 82. Scout Sunday 
was observed by the Brotherhood and at 
that time all the scouting organizations were- 
present, ‘ 

“Seldom does one hear such lovely blend- 
ing and immaculate quality of tone in choral 
endeavor as the Concordia College Choir of 
Moorhead, Minn., unfolds in every piece of 
every type and idiom of musical speech,” 
wrote the "Pittsburgh Press'’ music critic: 
recently, The Concordia Choir directed by 
Paul J. Christiansen was heard in Pittsburgh 
under the sponsorship of the Lutheran Serv-, 


ice Society. 

Dr. THeopore Buc, pastor of Zion 
Church, Johnstown, for 20 years, has been 
elected president of the German Conference. 
By virtue of his office, he is the oldest mem» 
ber on the Executive Comimittee of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. 

In the German Conference, long pastor 
ates are the rule rather than the exception 
Pastor John Foisel organized St. John’s 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 26 years ago, is 
still pastor there, Dr. Jacob F. Flegler servet | 


Beverly MeClain, Parish Worker 


St. James’ Church, Altoona, 25 years until 
his recent retirement. Pastor Hans Simoleit 
has served St. Paul’s, Rochester, and St. 
Peter’s, Monaca, for 25 years. Pastor John 
Deutchlander, Sr., served Teusch congrega- 
‘tion, which he organized, for 21 years, until 
his retirement and death. 

THE FOLLOWING new pastors have entered 
the synod—-Pastor Marrin A. WAGNER, 
from the American Lutheran Church, called 
to the Mayport parish; Pastor MARLIN M. 
Enpers from Womelsdorf, to Trinity 
Church, McKeesport; and Pastor PAuL 
PEIPER from St. Joseph, Mich., to assistant 
pastor, First Church, Pittsburgh. 

LUTHER E. FACKLER 


VIRGINIA 
Fry Speaks at Virginia CHEY Rally 


ESTABLISHING BEACHHEADS in every science 
and art is a function of the Christian col- 
lege, says Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. 

Moreover, giving of financial aid to the 
colleges and seminaries of the church “be- 
comes a part of the permanent capital 
wealth” for the training of leaders of the 
faith for generations to come—it becomes a 
part of “continuing Providence of God.” 

Five hundred Lutherans heard Dr. Fry 
make these assertions Feb. 9 at a Christian 
Higher Education Year rally at Roanoke 

College, Salem, Va. Dr. Fry spoke on "For 

Christian Leaders of Tomorrow" at the meet- 

ing sponsored by the Synod of Virginia. 

Why must we have Christian educational 
institutions? Here are some reasons set forth 
by Dr. Fry: 

(1) They demonstrate to all men that 
Christian faith and intellect are not incom- 
patible. New knowledge, he said, opens new 
windows to God. 

(2) They locate for men the object. of 
faith. Christian colleges, he said, “must ex- 
alt the right and depress the fallacy.” Here 
Dr. Fry referred to Dr. Albert Einstein as 
one who does not believe in God. He told of 
receiving a letter from the eminent scientist 
in which he professed to be “upheld by faith 
in the character of man. 
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Thousands 


upon thousands of people are 
discussing and praising 
Oxford’s great new classic 


IN OUR IMAGE 


Endorsed by noted leaders . .. eagerly 
welcomed by Christians of all creeds, this 
masterpiece of Old Testament character 
portrayal breathes vivid life into the very 
roots of our faith. Guy Rowe’s 32 heroic 
full-color portraits illuminate Houston 
Harte’s wise choice of King James text. 
Secure IN OUR IMAGE at your bookstore 
Buckram, gold stamped, $10.00. De luxe 
French Morocco, $25.00. 


OXFORD @& 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion ( ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development / 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


“That is the most preposterous faith I 
have ever heard of. That kind of faith will 
lead to destruction.” 

Many people, Dr. Fry commented, ap- 
peared to believe it would be a compliment 
to God if Einstein professed to believe in 
Him. 

(3) Christian education confers freedom. 
It confers freedom for more effective service 
for mankind. Church colleges develop “lead- 
ers in the army of the Lord” and the church 
languishes unless these institutions provide 
it with a supply of ministers. 

(4) The colleges and seminaries provide 
testimony—the bloodstream by which the 
church lives, fearless and consistent. This 
kind of- testimony in every teacher, cur- 
riculum and administration will justify the 
school. 

SyNopD’s ANNUAL summer school at Mas- 
sanetta Springs, Harrisonburg, is scheduled 


Crafted for Sacred Service 


ry’ stments 


AND ACCESSORIES FOR 


3. YOUR CHOIR 


You receive the benefit of our 
knowledge of denominational 
propriety, skilled tailoring and 
insistence upon perfection. We 
combine chorister’s comfort 
with liturgical correctness. 
Choose from our selective styles 
and quality cloths. 


Write for ae latest 
catalog. Cloth 
swatches on request. 


CLERGY VESTMENTS 
AND WARDROBE ACCESSORIES 
Embroldered Superfrontals ¢ Frontals ¢ Stoles ¢ Markers 


Send Inquiries and orders to Ecc. Arts Dept. 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. 


SCAMMELL'S 
VITRIFIED HOTEL CHINA 


Selected factory rejects 
500-piece dinner set $70,-5-piece placesetting 75c 


Ideal for your church supper and daily use 
at home. Samples sent on request. 
Werner Koetter 
Wyckoff, Rd., Eatontown, N. J. 


mt 
for Aug. 7-14. Attendance goal is 900. Dean 
John H. Fray has announced that the pas- 
tors’ school speakers will be Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, Dr. Joseph Sittler, Jr., and Dr. Martin 
J. Heinecken. 

THE Gites County parish recently pre- 
sented Pastor and Mrs. Earle H. Fisher a 
new car. : 

THE NEW PARSONAGE of Christ Church,- 
Fredericksburg, is nearing completion. Aver- 
age giving in this new mission in 1949 was_ 
over $100 per communing member. 

Grace Church, Rural Retreat, recently re- 
built its organ, adding chimes and an am- 
plifying system. Cost was $10,000. 

THE Rev. L. C. Sparks, pastor of Good 
Shepherd (Church, Front Royal, has re-- 
signed to become assistant pastor of St. 
Luke’s Church, Silver Springs, Md. Pastor 
Sparks will take graduate work at ie 
Washington University. ; 

THE Rev. D. W. ZIPpPERER resigned as pas- 
tor of the Zion-St. James’ parish, Waynes- 
boro, to become pastor of the Forestville 
parish Jan. 20. FRANK K. EFIRD” 


ULC CALENDAR 


APRIL 
12-13. Executive Board, ULCA. New Yor 
16. Brotherhood Convention. Wisconsi 
Conference (Northwest Synod). St? 
John's Church, Oshkosh, Wis. 


17-19. Nebraska Synod. Grace Church, Wes= 
Point 

18-20. North Carolina Synod. Beth Ede» 
Church, Newton 

22-23. Brotherhood Convention. Texas Synoc 
Grace Church, Houston 

24-25. Board of Publication. Colton Mano | 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

25. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimor™ 

Motherhouse 

25-27. Midwest Synod. St. John's Chure™ 
Russell, Kan. ; 

25-27. Kansas Synod. St. Luke's Church, Fo® 
Smith, Ark. 

27-29. Luther League Convention. Georgi!’ 


Alabama Synod. Ascension 
Savannah, Ga. 
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The ONLY 
Authorized Version 
in the English THE 


We Use Today REVISED 

| / SY STANDARD 
oe Ye VERSION of the 
NEW TESTAMENT 


What finer gift for enduring spiritual 
strength and renewed inspiration 
than the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament! It is the only 
Authorized Version with ALL these features: 
Present-day English, free of obsolete phrases; 
Large clear type running across the page; 
Poetry in verse form; Spelling and punctuation in modern use. 
: The Word of God must not be disguised in phrases that are no 
longer clear, or hidden under words that have changed or lost 
their meaning. The Word in the Revised Standard Version stands 
forth in language that is direct and plain, in English that we use 
and understand today. For your Easter gift—or for your own use, 
go to your nearest bookstore and order a copy today. 


/ | Sime 5 Pecan ol NOW IN THREE SIZES including pocket editions \ | y 
Standing the Scriptures’ by ; \ I/ 
M. J. Shroyer. Send 10 cents for 15 BINDINGS FROM 50¢ to $15. \ \ WY, 
postage and handling. SS oo 
At All Bookstores == 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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in CONCLUSION . . 
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MAYBE YOU CAN spare five minutes to 
think about the relation between faith 
and facts. Facts are things you can 
prove, such as how far it is from Indian- 
‘ apolis to Terre Haute. 

Facts should be treated respectfully, 
reported accurately. They are important. 
If you add enough facts together, you 
may learn how to build a jet plane, o1 
discover how people lived along the Nile 
in the year 3000 B.c. 

Every fact can be proved by measure- 


ment. It can be weighed, seen through a , 


microscope, compared with other facts, 
or in some manner can be verified by the 
senses. In other words, facts are physical. 
Only things which are in some way phys- 
ical can be proved. 


Gop CAN’T BE CAUGHT in any of our 
networks of fact because he is not evident 
to our senses. There is a higher range of 
truth, above and beyond the facts. Only 
God can show it to us by revelation. Only 
through faith can we receive it. 

We must live on good terms with the 
facts we have—for instance, the fact 
of the power of gravity. Here is a force 
which can be measured. We’re in for 
some tumbles until we learn to get along 
with it. But we never worship the force 
of gravity. We don’t worship anything we 
know through our reason, because in a 
sense we are masters of such things. We 
can make them work for us. 

But God can’t be discovered through 
our reason. He comes to us on his own 
terms only, according to his revelation 
of himself to our believing minds. We 
worship and obey. him because he is in- 
finitely greater than we are. If he were 
merely a great fact which we could reach 
with our reason, we would have no 
cause for kneeling before him in prayer. 
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The record of God’s revelation of hin 
self and of his way of life for us is wri 
ten in a book, the Bible. There is onl 
one such book. Other books came abot 
through the working of human mind 
The Bible reveals God’s mind. . 

At all points in which the Bible bring 
God’s revelation of himself, and poin) 
the way of our salvation through faitl 
the Bible is infallible truth. We have n 
other source of truth with which to con 
pare it. This is God’s word. 


THERE ARE ALSO in the Bible mar 
thousands of plain, ordinary facts, su¢ 
as how long Jehoash was king of Juda 
It is likely that these are accurate ar 
could be proved. They are within t) 
range of human reason. 

We may detect errors in some detai 
For instance, in Matthew 27:9 it is stati 
that certain words in that verse a) 
quoted from “Jeremy the prophe 


(Jeremiah) when actually they are fre: 
Zechariah (11:13). No doubt the writ) 
quoted from memory and didn’t prow 
read. Luther himself pointed out this © 
ror and others like it. But he said, “Let! 


pass. It does not endanger the teachi | 
of the Christian faith.” 

The Bible on every page calls to tl) 
human heart, awaking and nourishii 
faith in the God who reveals hims:) 
there./ Facts which we find in the Bil) 
may ‘be useful, interesting, importa | 
They are subject to testing like any ot!) 
facts. But the Bible faith is beyond 
our testing. It is God calling, and wh) 
we hear we must respond. 

As Bible students we ought to kn! 
the difference between faith and fac) 
Many people have tragically thrown a 
their faith because they stumbled or 
few Bible facts. —ELSON RUF"! 
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“The ion of the North” from an uni 


The illustrious Lion of the Royal House of Vasa succeeded his 
father to the Swedish throne in the midst of a desperate war 
with Denmark, Russia and Poland. The brilliant eighteen-year 
old king molded together the most efficient army in Europe 
and his military prowess soon won him the title of “The Lion 
of the North’. 


In 1629, when the Thirty Years War threatened to stamp 
out Protestantism in Germany, the royal youth led this small 
but well disciplined army to a stunning victory over Tilly in 
the bloody battle of Leipzig. A year later his spirited forces 
overwhelmed Von Wallerstein in the crucial battle of Lutzen. 
But the price was high — for in the blood and dust of Lutzen 
field lay the mighty Gustavus Adolphus, mortally wounded. 
Historians still cite his glorious victory as the turning point 
for Protestantism in Central Europe. We can thank courage- 
ous leaders like Gustavus Adolphus for many of the freedoms 
we enjoy today ... religious, political — and yes, even the 
financial freedom we can now obtain so easily and economical- 
ly through insurance. 
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show you why Lutheran 
Mutual is the best in- 
surance investment for 
any Lutheran. Send today 
for free folder entitled: 
“‘Why Lutheran Mutual?"’ 
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A, “Gem o' wisdom: 
oe : If you don't think life insur- 


ance worth while, just die 
once without it. 
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THE COLLEGE LOOKS FORWARD 


Susquehanna University 


Coeducational-Accredited 


manities Bldg. 


In her 92nd year salutes with confidence the United Lutheran 
Church in the Christian Higher Education Year Appeal 
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"Civilization moves forward on the feet of little children.” 
Herbert Hoover. 
"The Christian college is the lighthouse of civilization.” 
Woodrow Wilson. 
"| am convinced that the next ten years will decide the future of our 


generation, and the generation of our children after us." 


Franklin Clark Fry. 


Loyal to our fathers’ God, Susque- 
hanna would send forth men and women 
dedicated to Christian ideals. 


For information write, 


G. Morris Smith, D.D., LL. D., President 


